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“Solid protection for you and the children’ 


L looks like just a pretty piece of paper, Mary, this policy in the Life Insurance Company 
of Georgia. But there is a lot behind it. @ First there is the integrity of a grand old com. 















pany that for 56 years has known a sure and steady growth. There are more than three million 


of us who own $475,520,289 worth of Life of Georgia protection. The Statement of Condi- 
tion shows how sound the Company is. Insurance in force increased $56,554,028 during the 
And assets increased 26 per cent. The company has policy reserve funds of $18,- 
In addition, Capital, Surplus, and Voluntary Reserve funds for the further protec- 


$10,453,763—this is over and above all liabilities and legal 


past year. 
174,612. 
tion of policyholders amount to 
requirements. Last year the company paid to policyholders and beneficiaries $6,534,674. 
@ Figures are dull things, Mary, but in this case they mean a lot to us—they mean 


that for the small amount we pay in premiums we are buying a lot of protection 


















for you and the youngsters . . . if anything should happen to me.” 


aa 4) 
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| December 31,1947 
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COMPILED FROM ANNUAL REPORT FILE 
Assets PER CENT 
U. S. GoverNMENT SECURITIES 25.73 $ 8,190,164.41 
Strate, County AND MuNICcIPAL Bonps 19.13 6,089,535.99 
NE TOD acc cdacasedacdiccns 5.12 1,632,035.35 
Pusiic Urinity Bonps........ 17.13 5+452,303.44 
INDUSTRIAL AND MISCELLANEOUS Bonps . 4.38 1,393,910.03 
I al ie ee a Sh laa city 4.83 1,536,252.00 
Mortcaces (First Liens) hese deine ae 15.08 4,800,419.71 
CE pac ctcacduansoasensess ‘ 2.26 718,386.77 
ere : 4-41 1,402,768.74 } 
INTEREST AND Rents Due AnD ACCRUED -56 177,160.19 
PreMiuMs IN Course OF COLLECTION..... 1.37 438,387.55 
MISCELLANEOUS ASSETS 425.00 
i wescusadbenawecnnees 100.00 $31. 831, 809.18 18 | 
Liabilities and Surplus 
Poricy REsERvES $18,174,611.95 
RESERVE FOR SICKNESS AND ; ACCIDENT CLAIMS 224,902.91 | 
Deatu Craims Due AnD UNPAID..............--0005 None 
DeatH CLraims Reportep But Penpinc PrRoor........ 58,949.50 
RESERVE FOR UNREPORTED CLAIMS 100,000.00 
PREMIUMS AND INTEREST Paip IN ADVANCE 589,417.54 


stTrMATED AMouNT DvE AND ACCRUED FoR TAXES 


467,890.84 




























RESERVE FoR Pension Pian... 975,837.09 
Acents’ Bonn RESERVE AND INTEREST 461, 317.40 
MISCELLANEOUS LIABILITIES - pita ted 325,119.44 


Total Liabilities Except Capital $21,378,046.67 


VoLunTARY CONTINGENCY RESERVE, 
SurpiLus FuNps AND CAPITAL FOR 
FURTHER PROTECTION OF 
PoLicy HOLDERS: 
GENERAL CONTINGENCY RESERVE $1,200,000.00 
Morsipity FLuctuaTion RESERVE 500,000.00 
UNASSIGNED SuRPLUS FUNDS 35753,7602.51 
CaPITAL STOCK 5,000,000.00 $10,453,762.51 
$31,831,809.18 
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In 1948, magazines with a combined circulation of over 
28 millions—and readership of many millions more—will 
bring Prudential messages into United States and 
Canadian homes. Clients and prospects in every walk 
of life . . . in almost every community and geographic 
area of these two countries will be urged to see their 


local Prudential Representative. 


Prudential Representatives know the value of this tan- 
gible support. And this is but one of many ways in 
which we help them show others that The Future Belongs 
To Those Who Prepare For It. 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


A MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 





INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 
jP HOME OFFICE . 














- NEWARK, N. J. 
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LIFE INSURANCE BENEFIT 


PAYMENTS DOUBLED IN 20 YEARS 





Total Payments 
to Policyholders 
and Beneficiaries 
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Something Old 


S AGITATION grows for the establishment 

of a national, state or city lottery to provide 
the respective administration with funds for 
needed civic improvements as well as to ease 
the burden of taxation one cannot help but recall 
the vogue the tontine insurance and annuity 
plans. 


This species of life annuity with the principal 
advantage to ultimate survivors was most popular 
in Europe and America during the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries before life insurance on 
a scientific legal reserve basis gained almost uni- 
versal acceptance in America. The tontine was 
outlawed in effect by the Armstrong Laws. 

The tontine derived its name from its inventor 
Lorenzo Tonti, an Italian. The first tontine 
undertaken in France in 1689, was a state lottery 
to replenish the treasury of Louis XIV depleted 
by the Thirty Years War. 


In America one of the first was the Universal 
Tontine Association of 1792. In 1794 this was 
reorganized as Insurance Company of North 
America of Philadelphia. 
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Life Insurance 


a to American families ran 
up a total of $2,971,201,000—an aver- 
age of $8,140,000 daily or $5,650 every 
minute. Death benefits increased 5 per 
cent to a record of $1,339,390,000 while 
payments to living policyholders were up 
8 per cent to a total of $1,631,811,000. 
The latter accounted for 55 per cent of 
the total payments to policyholders and 
beneficiaries. Matured endowments, dis- 
ability payments and annuity payments, 
all proceeds of policies maturing as 
benefits for living policyholders, ac- 
counted for nearly half of the “living” 
benefits and, together, showed an in- 
crease of nearly 40 per cent from 
similar payments in 1940. 


Something Mew 





RDINARY life insurance outstanding at th 

end of 1947 in United States companies a 
cording to Life Insurance Agency Managemet 
Association at $106,010,671,000 for the first tim 
in history amounted to more than one hundrei 
billions of dollars. This represents a net gail 
during the year of 8.2 per cent in ordinary lif 
insurance ownership. Group and industrial it 
surance are not included. This net gain of 82 
per cent is slightly under the gain of 10.52% 
for 1946 but it compares most favorably with 
the increases of 3.24% in 1942; 4.75% in 1943; 
5.96% in 1944 and 6.61% in 1945. 

Not exactly comparable but similarly indice 
tive of an appreciation of life insurance af 
figures from the Post Magazine of London. The 
show that 64 of the leading life insurance com 
panies operating in Great Britain wrote about 
six hundred seventy-five millions of pounds of neW 





ordinary life insurance in 1947. This was an it 
crease of 17% over 1946 whose writings were a: 
most 90% more than 1945 issues. 
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In Action 
AM FRI AN Business is successful fundamentally because in ad- 
dition to every other asset it does not allow tradition 


to prevent change in the interest of economy, efficiency or expansion, This will- 
ingness to change is noticeably true on every facet of life insurance. 

Life insurance companies, for instance, in their early days found it advan- 
tageous to establish their home offices at the crossroads of business activity. 
Comparatively young and small it was deemed a worthwhile advertisement to 
be the neighbor of other financial institutions, Agents in particular profited. 
To them it was in the nature of a morale builder. 

In more recent years, however, executives of life insurance, appreciating 
their own high financial stature surpassing as an institution any other in America, 
in increasing numbers have come to discard this belief in the necessity of a 
central location in the city for their home offices. These men have found it 
desirable to move from city centers to its outskirts, or even to suburban areas. 

Aside from being tacit evidence of independence, their are other more prac- 
tical motivations, high building and maintenance costs or excessive rental charges 
in concentrated business zones is most prevailing in an institution such as life 
insurance which is operated for the benefit of its members. Land costs in the 
outer areas are dwarfed by those in the city. The type of construction permitted 
where land is cheap is more economical, Designs pecularily adapted to the life 
insurance company can also be achieved, thereby allowing further savings 
through increased efficiency in operation. 

Modern administration is responsible to personal problems as a matter of 
sound business. Better and more work is done by contented employees. In the 
present day each of adequate eating, parking and community facilities in the city 
centers are no longer the concern of individuals but pertain te management and 
civic authorities. 

Many insurance companies already can attest the value of a home office away 
from the city’s turmoil and crowd in improved employee relationships alone. 
Economy and efficiency are gained. Expansion and experienced employees are 


possible, 
RACTICALLY without exception every life 


¢¢7 IFE insurance policyholders, have a stake 





































r at th 
nin tl in American ideals. insurance company is presenting this year 
gemeni{ Lhe scope of life insurance is no accident. In to its agents and through them to the American 
st timg 2 SPecial sense it is a production of our Ameri- people thoroughly revised policies and new rates 
: ne for each policy offered. 
undref’ ©82 Way of life, an outcome of our political : , , 
hil opty This renovation was necessitated by the adop- 
ot gaile P llosophy of freedom under law, of individual tien of th » Gucrtin ¢ levislati Th 
i Tights buttressed by individual duties and ston eed eileen ania eamedinomines aed an 
ary life ae dees a a oe oe new policies and rates are based on a new modern 
rial ip sponsibilities. But besides growing out of, and mortality table. They utilize a new interest 
of 82) UPholding this political philosophy, it is also a factor to calculate reserves and values. 
10.52% child of a free enterprise economy which has per- New non-forfeiture privileges and values also 
y witi) Mitted the creation, through work, of that na- have been promulgated by each company. These 
49438 tional wealth through which there can be no conform to the modernization required. Un- 
security of any kind. doubtedly management strove intelligently to 
a Fife § reduce the wording of policy clauses granting 
indics- ie insurance has been brought to its present policyholders the full benefits permitted to the 
se arp Stage of healthy development not only by a good simplest and most readily understood language 
Thest heredity but also by the continued free interplay possible. 
, com Of our material and human resources encouraged Nevertheless a present need is an explanation 
about by our political and economic philosophy. So long by agency executives of the policy terms easily 
of nevg 28 We have with us a free society and free Prag conics by both agents and policy buyers. 
an ing “°MOmy there is no reason to suppose that this a eee nee peniad marr on the pe 
iliteoy dundnent wit act endian” gressive simplification of its policy forms. The 
are al- Pp 0 nue. actuarial background of the new clauses may re- 





LEROY A. LINCOLN. 


tard but should not defeat this objective. 
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Here’s the answer to 
a pressing problem. 


The Conditions: A prospect is earning enough to house, clothe and feed a 
family of four. He is able to put aside a few dollars each month 
and is paying a nominal sum for life insurance which, until recently, 


he considered adequate. 





The Problem: Like the rest of us, the prospect feels the increased cost of 
living. A pay increase recently offset the increased expenses, but 
in meeting these increases, he has been made aware that his family, 


deprived of his income, would not be able to survive on his present 


life insurance. 


The Answer: A Travelers Life Policy on the Triple Protection Plan, which, 
for a slight premium increase, guarantees the family three times the 
face value of the policy if the insured should die within twenty 


years. Later, should the need for the additional protection pass, 


the insured may pay premiums only on the face value of the policy. 


THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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recall the great joy that I experienced when 

first I sang the song MOTHER O’ MINE. The 
poem of Rudyard Kipling was put to music by Frank 
Tours. The song meant much to me. In my early 
childhood my Mother had been enthroned in my heart 
with unabounding adoration. Devotion to her in- 
creased with passing years. Her presence gladdened 
my eyes—her voice thrilled my ears. To me, she was 
a superabundance of inspiration, a source of profound 
affection. Thus I was enthralled when singing the 
song that glorified Mother. Some feelings are not quite 
translatable into words but here the poetry of the 
song aided by the music, merged their eloquence to 
give vent in some degree to my inmost feeling. 

There are times in our lives that we can never for- 
get. One of the most tragic moments recently occurred 
tome while on a Pacific Coast lecture tour. The event 
is indelibly engraved on my memory. A few minutes 
before taking the lecture platform at Seattle, I received 
a telegram from my home in New York, that Mother 
had passed away. Instantly a flood of memories came 
over me that filled my heart with tears. Though not 
unexpected, because of her serious ailment, neverthe- 
less her passing struck my emotional depths like a 
bolt of lightning. With profound sympathy the chair- 
man, Walter R. Hoefflin introduced me to the audience 
and mentioned the sad event. For the first time in 
my career I rose to speak amidst deadly silence. I will 
never know how I did finally get started, because “in 
that drop of time over him who loves—such moment 
pours the grief of years.” In that interval of suspen- 
sion and groping for something to say, the song filled 
my heart and the poetry echoed and resounded in 
my inmost being. 


Mi seca is a bridge across the years. Thus I 


“If I were hanged on the highest hill 

I know whose love would follow me still 
If I were damned of body and soul 

I know whose love would make me whole 
Mother O’ Mine—O’—Mother O’ Mine.” 


When I left her for the last time, I felt intuitively 
I would never see her again. Parting was tragedy 
beyond compare—a farewell that makes an eternity of 
asad event. The deepest image of those last moments 


Mother O’ Mine 


with her were profoundly enshrined in the recesses 
of my heart. We wanted to say so much to each 
other in that final moment but when the heart is full, 
the mouth is empty and there were no words forth- 
coming. Only the outward flow of tears told the in- 
expressable anguish within. 

Now we have the solemn memories of the loved and 
the lost. Once more, in my dreams I clasp her to 
my heart, but my arms are empty. It seems impos- 
sible that all the ineffable love and the affection that 
she lavished on all of us, is gone beyond recall. Time 
cannot wither the deep feeling left in her path. The 
memory of a clasping hand, the pressure of a kiss, 
these things can never die. From the depths of despair, 
tears rise in the hearts of those she left behind, when 
we think of the days that will ne’er return. Memory 
always gravitates towards those whom we love most. 
Now we comprehend only too well the lines of Tenny- 
son “But O, for the touch of a vanished hand and the 
sound of a voice that is still.” 

The magnitude of our loss is beyond all calculation. 
She was the architect of our home, the inspiration of 
our dreams. All hopes of achievement had their seeds 
in her greatness. On many occasions when she spoke 
on the public platform she enraptured her audience 
with her exquisite command of the English language. 
She fought a valiant battle for human rights. With an 
inherent nobility and eloquence she pleaded the cause 
of the underprivileged. When listening to great music 
or discussing the ideals which she implanted in her 
home—there was singing in her heart and rapture in 
her eyes. 

My thoughts if her are replete with poetic tender- 
ness, and it is therefore profoundly touching to speak 
of her as one who has passed away. For she is deeply 
and irrevocably engraved on the tablets of my memory. 
No words or phrases can adequately describe all that 
she meant to me. Only great music at its height, could 
possibly touch the outer fringe of my inmost feelings. 
Now when I realize that she is gone beyond the clasp 
of hand or strong embrace, a feeling of sadness comes 
over me that I cannot resist. Her inextinguishable 
devotion still vibrates my soul and the music pours 
forth and the song echoes within me—Mother OQ’ 
Mine—O’—Mother O’ Mine. 


Se MMM MMT NTL 
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LL, Douglas 
Meredith 


Executive Vice-President 


companies at the end of 1947 

had $8.5 billion invested in 
mortgage loans. In 1947 alone, mort- 
gage loans owned by these com- 
panies increased $1.3 billion, the 
major portion of which was for 
residential purposes. The life in- 
surance companies hold $800 mil- 
lion of GI loans and $1.4 billion of 
FHA loans. Some companies have 
constructed or are constructing 
large-scale rental projects, invest- 
ment in which on December 3lst, 
together with outstanding commit- 
ments, was over $300 million, pro- 
viding for approximately 40,000 
family units. 

These figures should leave no 
doubt in anyone’s mind as to the 
extent of the interest of the life 
insurance companies in housing. 


ie legal reserve life insurance 


Inflation and Housing 


Solution of today’s housing prob- 
lem must begin with analysis of the 
fundamentals of high prices and the 
factors which have caused them. 
The problem of inordinately high 
prices is one of a scarce supply of 
goods and services in relation to a 
strong demand on the part of the 
general public. This demand is 
backed by a tremendous volume of 
purchasing power which, if put in- 


to effect, could further increase 
prices. 
The Federal Government has 


been pursuing a “soft” or “easy” 
money policy, and this has resulted 
in a tremendous increase in the 
country’s money supply. Bank de- 
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HOUSING 


National Life, Montpelier, Vt. 


Sy 


posits and currency in circulation 
increased more than two and one- 
half times during the period of war 
financing, or from less than $40 bil- 
lion in June, 1940, to $106 billion 
at the end of June, 1946. Savings 
deposits which in June, 1940, were 
$27 billion almost doubled in the 
same period. In addition, the gen- 
eral public, exclusive of financial 
institutions and Government agen- 
cies, accumulated holdings of Gov- 
ernment securities to the amount 
of $100 billion, or nearly seven 
times as much as the holdings in 
June, 1940. These Government 
securities in the hands of the pub- 
lic, and particularly the E, F and 
G bonds, are about the equivalent 
of money because they are readily 
convertible into cash. 

The Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System estimated 
that, at the end of 1946, individuals 
and business concerns held about 
$223 billion in the form of curren- 
cy, bank deposits, and Government 
securities, or more than three times 
the pre-war total. The figure prob- 
ably rose slightly in 1947. In addi- 
tion, current national income is at 
a record level, running at a rate 
of $200 billion per year, or two and 
one-half times the 1940 figure. 

In the face of the demand growing 
out of this enormous supply of 
money, production is at a point be- 
yond which further growth will 
necessarily be slow. Commissioner 
Ewan Clague of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics stated recently that Amer- 
ican industry as a whole is produc- 













@ 


ing at about the maximum levé 
currently possible without further 
increases in labor efficiency and a 
longer work week. According t 
the Board of Governors of the Fed 
eral Reserve, the physical volume 
of construction of all kinds, includ 
ing residential building, is close i 
any previous peak, and further ex 
pansion is now being retarded by 
shortages of essential labor and 
materials. 

The facts just stated are the basic 
causes of the price rise which this 
country has experienced. 


Easy Mortgage Credit and Housing 


One of the most important facts, 
which emerges, is that excessively 
easy mortgage credit now serves 
only to accelerate the rise of prices 
and has been a significant factor 
the rise of 25% to 35% in the prices 
of houses during the past two years. 
It is widely agreed that loose mort- 
gage credit, with the resultant rise 
in housing costs, has aggravated the 
general spiral of inflation. 

The amount of home mortgage 
debt has increased during the past 
two years by more than $9 billion, 
and the rate of current mortgage 
lending has risen from about $550 
million per month to about $1 bil 
lion per month. Terms of lending 
have been substantially easier, a 
compared with the pre-war. A large 
proportion of recent loans has beet 
made on an instalment basis at 4% 
interest for periods from 20 to 2 
years. The bulk of these loans has 
been made for a very high percent 
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Plans to spur housing construction to meet the acute needs of the 
country should be carefully considered so as to avoid making further con- 
tributions to inflation in the opinion of Mr. Meredith, executive vice-presi- 
dent and chairman of the committee on finance of the National Life of 
Montpelier, Vt., and chairman of the Subcommittee on Postwar Housing 
of the Investment Research Committee, a joint committee of the Life In- 
surance Association of America and the American Life Convention. In 
this capacity, he was invited to discuss life insurance companies and hous- 
ing before the Joint Committee on Housing in Washington recently. His 
discussion of the situation characteristically is thoughtful and penetrating. 
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ch this age of current sale price. As Mr. 
Marriner Eccles, Chairman of the 
Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System, pointed out in a 
t facts, statment on November 25 before 
ssively the Joint Committee on the Econo- 
serves mic Report, 

pee “Since more than half of the cur- 
ctor 2 § rent unprecedented volume of mort- 
prices § gage lending is sponsored by the 
years § Federal Government under legisla- 
mort: § tion enacted by Congress, the Gov- 
nt risé § ernment must assume much of the 
ed the § responsibility for any harmful ef- 
fects of this type of lending.” 


lousing 


—_ Mr. Eccles also stated, 

sa “Easy credit has greatly increased 
teil the effective demand for both old 
+ $550 and new housing far beyond the 
1 bil supply and this has greatly inflated 

; prsees 4... 
nding é& = 
er, as If the easy credit situation were 


large producing a substantial additional 
. been volume of housing at supportable 
at 4% values in the long run, it would be 
to 2 § Justified, but because of the limita- 
s has @ “Ons of labor and materials, it pro- 
rcent- duces, instead, a dangerously in- 





flated market which cannot be sus- 
tained for both new and old houses. 
I believe that by curtailment of 
credit for housing in closer rela- 
tionship to the supply of labor and 
materials, the price trend would be 
reversed and a market for houses 
assured over a long period of 
years... .” 

This argument by Mr. Eccles, and 
his recommendation for tighter 
housing credit, has been supported 
by Senator Taft, the Federal Re- 
serve Advisory Council, the Chair- 
man of the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation, the Comptroller 
of the Currency, and others. It has 
been one of the most generally ac- 
cepted arguments made in the cur- 
rent congressional discussion of 
anti-inflationary measures. It merits 
very serious consideration by your 
Committee. 


Interest Rates and Housing 


The operation of natural forces 
or the action of Federal fiscal and 
monetary authorities, or a combin- 
ation of both, have resulted in the 
past six months in a sharp up-turn 
in interest rates. At first glance, 
coming in the wake of the lowest 
interest rates in history, this cir- 
cumstance may seem somewhat 
alarming. But in reality it means 
that a brake upon inflation is tak- 
ing effect. If the monetary authori- 
ties continue their recent steps in 
the direction of contracting the sup- 
ply of money, or at least prevent- 


(Continued on Page 52) 
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ODERN advances in surgery 

techniques, together with the 
recent introduction of new drugs 
and the great progress made in the 
field of medicine—a progress of 
necessity speeded up during the 
recent war—have made imperative 
a complete revision of The Adjust- 
ers Manual. The fifth edition of 
this popular aid in the settlement 
of accident and health claims has 
just been published by THe Spec- 
TATOR. 

Since 1904 THe Specrator has 
published successive editions of 
The Adjusters Manual. Before Dr. 
C. H. Harbaugh, the original author, 
died a few years ago, the book had 
been printed in four editions. The 
publisher’s supply of copies of this 
fourth edition became exhausted 
during the late war. Conditions of 


the times rendered impossible the 
immediate publication of a revised 
edition or even a reprinting of the 
fourth, and it was not until some 
time following the end of hostilities 
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that the search for a new author 
bore fruit. 

The Adjusters Manual presents 
in non-professional language many 
important facts concerning injury 
and disease and the disabilities 
which they produce. These facts 
are then applied to the evaluation 
of claims which may arise under 
health and accident insurance poli- 
cies. Hence the author of The Ad- 
justers Manual had to be a medical 
man who had wide experience in 
adjusting accident and health 
claims. Furthermore, since the facts 
are used principally by the lay- 
man, he had to be adept at pre- 
senting his subject clearly and in 
non-technical phrases. The new 
author of The Adjusters Manual 
necessarily had to be one who has 
lived closely in recent years to the 
striking advances that have been 
made in the field of medical and 
surgical treatment and more par- 
ticularly during the years of the 
late war. 



































The Adjusters Manual 


With 


considerations { 
mind, about a year and a half agy 
THe SPECTATOR invited Dr. Paul y 


these 


Reinartz, then Assistant Medica 
Director of The Prudential Insy. 
ance Company of America, to um. 
dertake the complete rewriting an 
revision of The Adjusters Manual, 
It was then over 16 years since the 
fourth edition had been published 


Dr. Reinartz' Career 


Dr. Reinartz, who early this year 
was promoted to Associate Medical 
Director of The Prudential, re. 
ceived his medical education at 
Ohio State University and the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, graduating 
in 1926. He was then a Resident 
of the Postgraduate Hospitals in 
Philadelphia. Later he _ entered 
medical practice as a member of 
the industrial medical staff of the 
Clark Thread Company at Newark, 
N. J. In 1928 he joined the medical 
department of The Prudential asa 
medical supervisor. In 1940 he wa 


DR. PAUL V. REINARTZ 


Dr. Reinartz, Associate Medical Direc- 
tor of The Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany of America, has produced a com- 
plete revision and rewriting of THE 
AJUSTERS MANUAL. His medical 
background and experience, particu- 
larly his service in the Medical Corps 
during World War II, enabled Dr. Rein- 
artz to present in clear and understand- 
able terms an authoritative manual on 
accident and health claims. 
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The Adjusters Manual, a practical guide for the settle- 


ment of accident and health claims for use in the field, 


the home office and the courts, has just been published 


in its fifth edition by The Spectator. 


promoted to Assistant Medical Di- 
rector and last January he was 
named Associate Medical Director. 

Dr. Reinartz has had 20 years 
experience in industrial, ordinary 
and group underwriting and claim 
adjustment work interrupted by 
three years of service in World 
War II. He has had extensive ex- 
perience in health and accident in- 
surance claim activities, including 
court work, and he is an experi- 
enced teacher of Prudential claim 
and underwriting personnel. 


War Service 


In December, 1943, Dr. Reinartz 
was commissioned a captain in the 
Medical Corps with the Army Air 
Forces. He rose to the rank of 
lieutenant colonel by June of 1945 
and was honorably discharged in 
January, 1946. His last command 
was that of chief flight surgeon and 
commanding officer of the Army 
Air Forces Hospital at Columbia, 
S. C. 

The author of The Adjusters 
Manual is a member of the Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Medical 
Directors, the Essex County and 
New Jersey State Medical Societies, 
the Aero Medical Association of the 
United States, a Fellow of the 
American Medical Association and 
a member of the National Medical 
Advisory Board of The American 
Legion. 

In the fifth edition of The Ad- 
justers Manual, Dr. Reinartz has 
produced a work assured of recogni- 
tion among accident and health 
claim men and in the courts as the 
standard, authoritative source of 
basic information for insurance 
companies and others relating to 
periods of disability and claims 
based on disability. New, modern 
improved methods of accident and 
health claim adjustment have been 
stressed. The author has produced 
a manual understandable, practical 
and applicable to the needs of 
claims personnel. Additional im- 
pairments and diseases have been 


covered in the new manual in chap- 
ters such as “The Painful and In- 
jured Back.” This important sub- 
ject had not been treated in prev- 
ious editions, 


More Illustrations 


A fine list of illustrations has 
been added to the new edition of 
The Adjusters Manual, doubling 
the number formerly presented. 
The book just published contains 
111 illustrations of disabilities and 
charts. The glossary of medical 
terms and words contains more than 
500 new definitions. All obsolete 
terms have been eliminated. 

The Adjusters Manual is pre- 
sented in three sections—Accidents, 
Diseases and Poisoning. Disabili- 
ties caused by 148 different types 
of accidents and 122 different dis- 
eases are treated. 

In Section One—Accidents—sep- 
arate chapters are devoted to the 
classifications of Accidents, Divi- 
sions of the Body, Organs of the 
Body, Abrasions, Contusions, Inci- 
sions, Lacerations, Punctured and 
Penetrating Wounds, Burns and 
Scalds, Sprains, Dislocations, Frac- 
tures, Amputations, Miscellaneous 
Injuries, and The Injured and Pain- 
ful Back, 

Treatment of subjects in this sec- 
tion usually come under six log- 
ically arranged headings, as fol- 
lows: Information, Signs and Symp- 
tons, Total Disability, Partial Dis- 
ability, Adjustment, and Insurabil- 
ity. 

Section Two—Diseases—treats in 
separate chapters the Acute Infec- 
tious or Contagious Diseases, Dis- 
eases of the Circulatory System and 
Blood Disorders, Diseases of the 
Respiratory System, Diseases of the 
Digestive System, Diseases of the 
Liver, Diseases of the Respiratory 
System, Diseases of the Kidney and 
Bladder, Diseases of the Brain and 
Nervous System, Diseases of the 
Skin, Eye, Ear and Nasal Condi- 
tions, and Miscellaneous Physical 
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The material in each chapter in 
Section Two is thoroughly treated 
under eight headings: Information, 
Signs and Symptoms, Total Disabil- 
ity with House Confinement, Non- 
Confining Total Disability, Total 
Disability Irrespective of House 
Confinement, Partial Disability, 
Adjustment, and Insurability. 

Section Three treats of the sub- 
ject of disability arising from pois- 
oning and the methods of treating 
this type of claim by adjusters. An 
extensive appendix to the new edi- 
tion of The Adjusters Manual has 
been included. A table of weights 
and heights used in accident and 
health insurance is presented. There 
is a table for computing weekly 
indemnity benefits, and one for 
monthly indemnities. There is also 
a table of comparison between Fah- 
renheit and Centigrade thermom- 
eters which has been repeated in 
the new fifth edition. There is a 
new table of values in clinical ex- 
amination showing, for example, 
the results of normal urine exam- 
inations, blood examinations, spinal 
fluid examinations and other mis- 
cellaneous tests. 

The claim adjuster may occasion- 
ally wish to refer to the normal 
figures or clinical values listed in 
these tables to gain some under- 
standing of clinical reports which 
may be submitted in support of 
a claim. 

The appendix also contains a 
listing of the bones of the body, 
the muscles and their functions, 
and a glossary of medical terms 
and other words. The glossary is 
very comprehensive, embracing ap- 
proximately 100 pages. 


For Field and Home Office 


The Adjusters Manual will be 
found of great value to accident 
and health claim adjusters and 
representatives, home and branch 
office claim departments, health 
and accident life underwriters in 
the field and home offices, large 
employers handling claims through 
their personnel departments or who 
are permitted to settle group in- 
surance claims by the “short meth- 
od,” and by railroad and other 
transportation companies. 

This edition is solidly bound in 
a flexible maroon cover of good 
quality and appearance with. gen- 
uine gold stamping. The book has 
646 pages, 111 illustrations, 23 pages 
of indexing and a 100 page glossary. 
It is priced at $10 the single copy 
with lower prices when purchased 
in quantity. Orders may be placed 
with THe Spectator, Chestnut and 
56th Streets, Philadelphia 39, Pa, 
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EATURED on the cover— 

Top row, left to right: Pocket 
Tax and Tax Deductions Direct 
Mail Offer—New York Life, New 
York City; Employee Retirement 
Plans — Massachusetts Mutual, 
Springfield, Mass.; Home Secur- 
ity Plans—Occidental Life, Los 
Angeles. Middle row, left to 
right: At 21 Will He Just “Be- 
come of Age” or Will He Have 
This Lifelong $5,000 Estate?— 
Security Mutual, Binghamton, 
N. Y.; This is the House That 
Jack Built—Aetna Life, Hart- 
ford; How People with Modest 
Incomes Can Afford To Retire— 


Bankers National Life, Mont- 
clair, N. J.; Prospects . . . First 
Class — Prudential Insurance 


Company of America, Newark; 
Uses and Users of Life Insurance 
—The Travelers, Hartford. Bot- 
tom row, left to right: Present- 
ing The Union Central “Family” 
of the Year!—Union Central 
Life, Cincinnati; “Hey—Daddy, 
How About Me?’”—Lincoln Na- 
tional Life, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
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has, i OW woultl you like to have a 
whole family helping you to sell life insur- 
ance? Well, there’s a family of twelve 
available to every Union Central agent. I< 
the “}204" weries for 1047, 

The monthly nwiling fokler ( Forin 1204, 
has long been a favorite mailing piece with 
Union Central agents. [t's done an effective 
selling job wherever it’s been used, as a pre- 
approach piece, as a prestige builder and a< 


familiar 1204 an even more effective folder, 


something new has been added , the 
family Wea, Each 1204 for 1947 has been 
designed a5 a part of a family of 12. Each 


folder is distinctive, individual, yet is related 
te the other eleven pieces in the series 


\ glance at the border of this page and 
the next will give you an idea of the’ ius 
trations used in the series and they ‘re 
more colorful, more effectively presented 
than they're displayed here 
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¢¢FOL-DER-OL. That’s what it 
F<: all this prospecting and 
direct mail help. I don’t 

like it. It makes ‘leaners’ out of 
the men.” So spoke a company 
president who had attained national 
reknown for building the company’s 
largest and most successful agency. 

“That’s all right,” retorted the 
agency vice-president, “but you 
must remember that while you were 
able to build up our best agency 
without any such helps, there is— 
and has been—only one of you in 
the history of the company. 

“As for me,” he continued, “I’d 
like to have an army of what you 
call ‘leaners’, if they’re successful 
‘leaners’, And after all, does it 
matter very much whether an agent 
‘leans’ on salesmanship exclusively, 
or on _ salesmanship-plus-advertis- 
ing-helps?” 

The president got the point, and 
allowed his personal prejudice to 
be overruled. Today, that company 
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is one of the leaders in furnishing 
productive prospecting and pre 
approach material to its field men 

Paving the way for the salesman’s 
call is only one of the functions of 
such material. It makes him pros- 
pect more carefully, reduces his 
waste leg-work, keeps him more 
tightly on his time-toes, gives him 
a higher percentage of interviews 
to calls, reduces the prospect’s sales 
resistance, and boosts the agent's 
closing percentage. 

Breathes there a life insurance 
man in the land who doesn’t want 
to accomplish every one of these 
objectives? Then let us see the way 
in which several companies that are 
in the forefront in offering such 
helps to their men go about doing 
so, and what results they are help- 
ing their men achieve. 


The Family Goes to Work 





The Union Central last year fea- 
tured a monthly pre-approach mail- 
ing for its representatives. Each 
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were mailed from the home office 
to lists submitted by the agents. 

“How would you like to have a 
whole family helping you to sell in- 
surance?” the agents were asked. 
“Well, there’s a family of 12 avail- 
able to every Union Central agent. 
Each folder for a monthly mailing 
has been designed as a unit part of 
a family of 12. Each is distinctive, 
individual, yet related to the other 
11 pieces in the series.” 

The outside fold of the mailers 
is attractively designed to flag the 
reader’s attention. The caption and 
art will catch his eye. Inside, the 
idea is developed to feature a par- 
ticular popular Union Central plan. 
A blotter, repeating the main il- 
lustration and carrying the agent’s 
imprint, is enclosed with the folder. 
Long after the mailing piece has 
served its purpose, the blotter will 
remain on the prospect’s desk, its 
illustration a reminder of the sales 
idea conveyed by the folder. 

The same plan is carried through 
on each of the monthly mailing 
pieces for the year. The main piece 
of art is duplicated on both the 
folder and the blotter. And here’s 
how the plan actually operates: 

(1) Agent sends in list of 50, 75, 
100 or more names of prospects he 
hopes to sell during the year. (2) 
Agent forwards list to home office, 
with a remittance of three cents 
per name and one-fourth cent each 
for the blotter in excess of those 
for which his preceding year’s pro- 





T MTs money to bring ap a baby, dosen't it? But Mm aot worried 
about that, | haow you will never let me down. Your life insurance 
guarantees it. Ht makes sure that 1 will have mother’s full-time loving 
pe that she will newer have to bave me to grow ap like Topey 
while she gors out to carn our living. | certainly am a tucky babyy 
“By the way. have vou put my name in vour policies, so that if the 
insurance becomes payable there can be no dewht that you want it te 
help in taking care of me? 

“This brings up another question .. Mave you increased your life in- 
surance since | came along, so that it really includes me? Or are ven only 
spreading what \ou already had a littl thinner? That's something to 
thith about. | would not want my bemg in the famuly to deprive the others 
of thingy they need. B ould pour Fife inewranee take care of all of as? 


gree 


ae 


month more than 35,000 folders 


duction qualifies him. This covers 
cost of mailing for three months. 
(3) Agent revises his list each 
month thereafter. Ten per cent 
revisions are made without cost to 
him, over that, he pays ten cents 
per name. 


“Pocketax” for Taxitis 


Problem: To open the doors of 
new prospects in the upper income 
brackets. 

Methods: Pre-approach letter, 
gift-upon-request, agent’s follow-up 
interview. 

Results: Over a period of 14 
months, these objectives were at- 
tained: 


SRE OOD ie dincdcise dens 96,000 
Leads received .......... 25,700 
Percentage of returns .. 27 


Sales closed from leads. .$17,843,000 
Average policy from leads $6,200 
Average policy of company $3,458 


The remarkable results mentioned 
came about from use of the New 
York Life’s “New Direct Mail Gift 
Plan for Business and Professional 
Men,” and centered around two 
tax booklets which capitalize on the 
great interest in income taxes by 
everyone in the middle and upper 
income brackets. The booklet, “Tax 
Deductions,” features pages for 
listing item-by-item legitimate de- 
ductions to which one is entitled 
but which are often overlooked. 
Thus, there are pages for itemizing 
Business Expenses of various kinds, 
Contributions, Taxes, Automobile, 
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1 want to mention. 1 may seem a hong way off, but the time for me 

to go to callege will came sooner then yas realize, You de want me to 
have o college education. den’t you?—to give me a head start for a 
well reumded. <urresful hte 
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© college takes money. vou know. 

¢ ft ready when Dw ready to go. Tt 

will save vou lots of trouble and woers later, if sen plan for ny college 
expenses ow. You can make it easy an yeunelves, saving bitthe-try tittle. 
searebs sear, through fife insurance. The polies can be on any life or 
yours, | hape sea will follow up tae Auge yy weet 
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Interest Payments, Medical Ex- 
penses and Miscellaneous. The 
booklet, “Pocketax” has a wealth of 
information about income, gift and 
estate taxes, with tables. The two 
booklets are offered in response to 
inquiries and sent out in a genuine 
top-grain leather wallet, the latter 
a worthwhile item in itself. 


As explained by Raymond C. 
Johnson, assistant vice-president, 
business and professional men and 
women comprise one of the most 
profitable life insurance markets 
today. They are in the upper in- 
come brackets; they can and do buy 
large policies when an agent can 
get to them under favorable con- 
ditions—yet it is often difficult for 
an agent to secure good interviews 
with them. Thus, the purpose of 
the prospecting plan mentioned was 
to induce a number of such pros- 
pects in the agent’s own community 
to accept a “Tax Kit,” with the un- 
derstanding that an agent will call 
and talk life insurance to them. 


The attractiveness of the gift is 
attested by the fact that agents can 
generally call prospects on the 
phone and arrange a definite ap- 
pointment (even with busy doctors) 
for delivery of the gift and the sales 
interview. 


According to George H. Kelley, 
director of sales publication, this 
Direct Mail Plan, like other New 
York Life campaigns, features a 
gift which has a close relationship 
to a life insurance need. This is a 
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LAA AWARD WINNERS 


Companies which won an 
“Award of Excellence” on pros- 
pecting or pre-approach material 
at the 1947 annual exhibits of the 
Life Insurance Advertisers Asso- 
ciation include: 

Group 1—Massachusetts Mu- 
tual Life, Springfield; New York 
Life, New York City; Union Cen- 
tral Life, Cincinnati. 

Group 2—California - Western 
States Life, Sacramento; Fidelity 
Mutual Life, Philadelphia; Ohio 
National Life, Cincinnati. 

Group 3—No awards. 

Group 4—Occidental Life, Ral- 
eigh. 


AUNTIE AULT 


great advantage to New York Life 
agents, because they can easily make 
the transition, in the selling inter- 
view, from the gift to a life insur- 
ance sales idea. In presenting the 
Tax Kit to the prospect, the agent 
talks about current high taxes and 
low interest rates, and how difficult 
they make it to build up an estate 
through usual accumulation methods 
other than life insurance. 

The steps necessary to the agent 
to cash in on the plan are outlined 
by Assistant-to-the-President Ray- 
mond C. Johnson in his letter to the 
field force announcing the plan. 

(1) FINANCES. Agent encloses 





$5.00 as his share of the cost of the 
program, and receives a special list 
form for recording 50 carefully 
selected names. 

(2) SELECTION OF NAMES. 
The agent then prepares a list of 
50 business or professional men and 
women, 

(3) MAILING OF LETTERS. The 
letters are mailed from the home 
office and the list is returned to the 
agent. When the latter gets the 
list back, he knows his prospects 
have received their letters. 

(4) HANDLING OF INQUIRIES. 
The prospect’s reply cards reques- 
ting the gift come to the home 
office, where names are gold 
stamped on the leather cases. Then 
the reply cards and leather cases, 
with the tax booklets, are sent to 
the agent for personal delivery. 


(5) FOLLOW THROUGH. It is 
then up to the agent to deliver the 
gifts and to write life insurance 
wherever possible. 

Since the primary purpose of the 
plan is to secure new prospects, the 
agent is advised not to list any 
prospects already being solicited. 
As potential candidates for the list 
the following are suggested: 

Accounts, actors, advertising ex- 
ecutives, air line executives, air 
line pilots, architects, army officers, 
artists, auto dealers and salesmen, 
bankers, bookstore owners, builders, 
butchers, carpenters, chemists, 
clothiers, confectioners, contractors. 

Dairy owners, decorators, dentists, 
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department store executives, dis, 
tributors, doctors, druggists, 
cleaners, electrical appliance sto, 
owners, engineers, executives ot 
corporations, factors, farmers, finan. 
ciers, florists, furniture dealers, fy. 
riers, grocers, hardware merchant 
importers and exporters. 

Jewelers, laundry owners, lay. 
yers, locksmiths, lumber dealers 
manufacturers, musicians, musi 
dealers, naval officers, newspape 
men, nurses, opticians, pharmacists 
photographers, plumbing contra. 
tors, printers, publishers, radi 
dealers, railroad officials. 

Real estate agents, refrigeration 
dealers, restaurant owners, sho 
dealers, shopkeepers, sporting goods 
dealers, stationery store proprietor 
state and country officials, steamship 
agents, tailors, teachers, theate 
owners, tire dealers, veterinarian 
and woolen merchants. 

The letter which produced the 
results mentioned, went out ove 
the signature of Dudley Dowell 
vice-president, was _ attractively 
illustrated and lithographed in two 
colors (see illustration) and read as 
follows: 


“We shall be glad to make avail- 
able to you if you are interested ; 
handsome leather case, stamped 
with your name in gold, which wil 
contain a Tax Reduction Recon 
Book for recording deductible items, 
and a tax information booklet 
known as Pocketax. The leather 
case has extra pockets suitable fo 
other valuable contents. 

“Many executives and profes 
sional men may actually overpay 
their income taxes without realiz- 
ing it because they neglect to record 
allowable deductions. This handy 
Record Book may result in saving 
you money. It will also furnish 4 
guide to items properly deductible 
under the current tax laws, Ib 
complete and handy series of pages 
make it convenient for you to jo 
down your deductible items from 
day to day. Moreover, it will fur 
nish evidence in support of such tax 
deductions. 

“While the case and contents will 
be presented to you with our com- 
pliments upon receipt of the above 
card, we should like to have an op- 
portunity to present to you details 
of a plan relating to current high 
taxes and low interest rates. These 
factors have an important effec 
upon your provisions for the final 
cial security of yourself and you 
family. 

Our supply of the leather case 
and tax deduction books is limited, 
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so we suggest that you mail the 
above pullout card at once to obtain 
the case and booklets we have re- 


served for you.” 
Picture Panels 


Pictorial technique features the 
Travelers “Uses and Users of Life 
Insurance.” An eight-panel, two- 
color folder displays at the top of 
each page uniform-style illustration 
in poster-like treatment, while un- 
der each picture a standard format 
of Problem — Solution — Premium 
makes the ideas, being presented, 
easy for the reader to grasp. 

Pictorial continuity features an- 
other Travelers leaflet “You and 
Your Partner Face These Problems.” 
A silhouette treatment on the front 
cover is carried over the top of each 
panel-page in miniature, to form a 
running head—and a running story. 
Alternate pages feature a picture 
story, with necessary brief copy in 
explanation. We like particularly 
the simplicity—and the resultant 
forcefulness—of the close, “We are 
prepared to assist you with the 
procedure in arranging this Insured 
Partnership Purchase Plan. We 
have helped many others—we can 
help you.” 


Prospect, “First Class” 


You’ve probably guessed it: pros- 
pect “first class” means those pros- 
pects secured and/or warmed up 
via direct mail, The Prudential di- 
rect mail prospect plan, under such 
a title, features a series of letters 
made available to the agent by the 
Home Office. 

The company points out that 
while the selling process may be 
broken down into four parts (pros- 
pecting, approach, presentation, 
close), the letters offered are aimed 
at helping with only the first two 
selling steps, prospecting and ap- 
proach. The letters can not and will 
not, nor are they intended to, take 
the place of a personal selling in- 
terview. But they will, if used cor- 
rectly, pave the way for such inter- 
views. 

“Direct mail advertising,” says 
the company, “is one of the most 
used, and probably most misused, of 
all the advertising mediums. Unless 
the prospect for whom the letter is 
intended is carefully selected, much 
of the letter’s value will be lost. In 
other words, we cannot promiscu- 
ously mail out a large number of 
letters and expect them to produce 
leads,” 

The direct mail prospect should 
be screened as carefully as the usual 
Prospect. He must (1) have the 
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money necessary to buy (2) be ac- 
ceptable from an age, medical and 
moral standpoint, and (3) be able to 
be contacted by the agent within a 
few days after the letter is received 
by the prospect. 

If the mail prospect, as far as can 
be determined, meets the preceding 
three qualifications, the agent then 
selects from seven letters the one 
that should have the greatest ap- 
peal to that prospect. (Obviously, 
the “educational” letter should not 
be mailed to a confirmed bachelor.) 

If properly used, such a series of 
letters as those offered by Pruden- 
tial will help to: 

(1) Broaden the prospecting field. 
The postman will be working for 
the agent as a “prospecting assist- 
ant,” contacting many prospects 
with a personalized message. 

(2) Pave the way for a personal 
call. By calling a few days after the 
letter is received, the agent is never 
a complete stranger, and much has 
been done to assure him a more 
courteous interview. 

(3) Organize the agent’s work. 
The letters always give the repre- 
sentatives “somewhere to go.” Mail- 
ings to prospects in a definite area 
enables the agent to systematize his 
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An agreement—_ 


. that will— 


bind the surviving partner to buy 
and the deceased partner's heirs to 
sell : See 
. that will — oo 
determine in advance a methed of 
evaluating the partnership imtérest’ 4 
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INCLUDE A MEANS FOR PRO- 
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schedule for follow-ups and reduces 
calling time. 

(4) Keep the prospect file alive. 
Through direct mail prospecting, 
the agent can develop old prospects 
and gain many new ones. A weekly 
record of prospects and follow-ups 
is kept, to enable the agent to call 
back on those prospects he wasn’t 
able to see on the first call. 

(5) Keep in contact with present 
policyholders. Old _ policyholders 
are excellent prospects for new life 
insurance. The agent can present 
them with new ideas of what they 
and their families need. 


Mechanics of Plan 


Prudential assumes postage ex- 
pense on pre-call letters. The agent 
is admonished to restrict the num- 
ber of such letters to those on whom 
he can reasonably call upon within 
a few days. Each representative 
signs his own letters in longhand 
and encloses his own business card. 
The envelope is also addressed in 
longhand. First class mail is used 
always. 


Listen, Folks 
Yes, that’s the exact title of one 
of the several outstanding pre-ap- 
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proach pieces put out by Massachu- 
setts Mutual. “In this,” explains 
Advertising Manager Seneca M. 
Gamble, “an infant does all the 
talking, telling its parents why they 
should start the baby’s life insur- 
ance progran: now, and offering 
other suggestions for the attention 
of the parents.” 

“Wishing Won’t Make It So” is 
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Jim Brown was just about to step on the 
bus 


"Hello, Jis—glad to see you It wasn't 
until after you'd left that sy wife and 
I realized what your short visit say 

an t I didn't know how ‘out-of- 
tune’ with the times a fellow's insur- 
ance can really get And I never knew 
how important it is to name a secondary 
beneficiary You know, it really sakes 
us both feel good to know that our 
insurance is now in order—that it will 
do what wo want it to, when the tise 
comes 


And I can sake the same type of policy 
survey for you as Prudential Agent Jis 
Brown did for one of his policyholders 
Changing family condi tions—s new baby, 
pe ap children, some one leaving the 
‘amily 


to have iy. insurance 
there are probably sany questions that you 
Why not jot them down so we can discuss each one in detail 


program checked regularly. In addition, 


Because you are a sember of the Prudential Family, you are eqsties 


to this insurance service absolutely free. Within the next 
— 


I will sake @ friendly call and discuss with you the possible 


that your over-all life insurance program say be sade 
effective, 


Your Family Security Representative 


?.S. Please have all your family's petsetes available so that I say 


service your life insurance properly 





circle—are just a few of the reasons that make it advisable 


u'd like to have answe 


the title of another direct mail item, 

which refers to a plan of life insur- 

ance issued on juvenile lives. 
Unique folding techniques feature 


both. “Listen, Folks,” attractively 
lithographed in four colors, has a 
double-fold arrangement that ex- 
pands the piece from 5% by 8% to 
22 by 8%. The “Wishing” piece has 
a left and right “door” fold (if that’s 
the term), so that the leaflet opens 
up down the middle (is this all 
clear). The unusual folding tech- 
nique does not stop there; the three 
panels, when opened up, are folded 
along the entire bottom edge to 
form a three-quarters inch pocket 
which holds a return envelope. And 
ingenuious folding is extended even 
to the return envelope-form itself. 


Pictorial Continuity 


In the case of many large and 
successful companies, your ’umble 
servant finds it difficult to allow 
his attention to alight on lone pieces 
of literature. But since time is of 
the essence and space is at a prem- 
ium, ete. ete, we may perforce 
mention just one or two Aetna Life 
pieces which, according to Life Ad- 
vertising Manager J. H. Warner, in- 
ventory control discloses are especi- 
ally popular with field men, a fact 
which in itself is indicative of their 
promotional value. 

Nearly all of the popular pieces 
fold to a standard size of approxi- 
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mately 3% by 6 inches, a featy 
which permits their enclosure ; 
either small or long envelopes, Pj, 
tures that appeal, headlines with; 
punch and layouts that make it easy 
for the reader to see at a glany 
what the company is driving Fi 
permeate the leaflets. 

Picture treatment on a retin. 
ment-for-women folder shows ; 
front cover illustration of an attra, 
tive young girl—she might be yoy 
stenographer or mine—captioned, 4 
have a date with the postman”; jp. 
side cover illustration shows th 
same damsel in a different poy 
captioned “—but he won’t show w 
for a few years.” 

Copy treatment makes use of tw 
contrasting messages: left, “ A litth 
extravagance now—”; right, “4 
little squandering then” 

“This Is the House that JACK 
Built” features a complete pictorig 
continuity, with copy-so-good tha 
we take the liberty of bringing yu 
the brief message-capsules in full; 

(Page 1.) Jack built it. It starteg 
as a modest little business. It su. 
vived those early and_irksom 
growing pains. It was on the make 

(Page 2).In a few years th 
house that Jack built was a goin 
concern—and a growing concem 
A new wing went up. A new pat 
ner went in. Joe. 

(Page 3.) Jack and Joe were pro- 
gressive. They spent a little fe 
advertising. <A little more for ner 
equipment. The payroll grew steai: 
ily. Business was good. 

(Page 4.) J & J developed a repv- 


tation. People liked to deal with 
them. So—new customers. Mor 
advertising. Stepped-up _ service 


Another wing. 
(Page 5.) One day, J & J made 


Or will you live the fl iA 
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a featyM fortunate discovery. — There had 
losure ; wn into their business, quietly 
pes, Pi and steadily, a mysterious but posi- 
2s with Btive thing known as... 

ke it ean (Pages 6 and 7.) GOOD WILL 
@ glang— (This is a smash centre spread, in 
iving gBtwo colors in reverse tint block. 
Brother, the reader just can’t help 


int). 
a retin getting the poin sain 
shows ,B (Page 8.) Now, good will is a 
in attrayf powerful influence. You don’t see 
- be yous it. You feel it. It is*rich in money 


vitamins, (And I like that phrase. 
Mr, Aetna). 

(Page 9.) Two firms, much alike in 
size. One prospers. One fails. 
Why? More often than you’d think, 
suecess is due to the factors which 
build good will. 

(Page 10.) But the J & J business 
thrives. So does its good will— 
nourished by publicity, personality, 
brains, skill and a fair-and-square 
reputation. 

(Page 11.) Whether cultivated or 
ging yufignored, your business has good 
in full: § will. So, you owe it to yourself and 
t starteif your family to know its worth— 

It su-M and how to preserve it. 
irksom™ (Page 12.) Mr. Businessman, take 
ne make a good look at something you can’t 
oars thisee. (And there’s another gold- 
a goinm plated phrase, Sir.) 
concem§® (Page 13.) Your good will should 
2w parl-§ he measured and treasured . . . The 
Aetna Life’s new Business Evalua- 
tion Analysis enables you to put an 
accurate price tag on your good will 

. . Protect the good will (the 
brains and the skill) that live in 
the house that you’ve built. 
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a repu- 
~al with Lot in a Little 

Morf A simple little folder of the 
service§ Security Mutual, featuring its Jun- 
ior Estate plan and introduced to 
the field force at the New Orleans 
convention last year, contains many 
wa of the ingredients important to suc- 
cessful use of such a promotion 
piece. Among others, note these: 

(1) Pictorialization: Human-in- 
terest photo of young boy on cover. 

(2) Teaser title: “At 21, will he 
just become-of-age, or will he have 
this lifelong $5000 estate?” 

(3) Staccato arousing of desire: 
Every father knows a boy needs 
—a thrift plan he can call his own 
g—an education and an emergency 
"am ‘und to get it 

ij —low cost permanent insurance for 
his years of responsibility 
—protected insurability as the years 
go on 
Knowing what you know now, you 
Probably would have 
—saved more money 
—taken education more seriously 











made 










meal tacome 




















jitable, 








—bought more life insurance earlier, 
at a lower rate 

Here’s what every father can do 
now; give your boy your experience 
and 

—a real thrift plan 

—an emergency fund 

—an insurance estate at 21 
—insurability no one can take away 

Inside page of the folder took the 
form of a simple brief, stressed the 
advantages, and invoked interesting 
comparisons of waiting or “acting 
now.” While the folder itself is 
all to the good to begin with, the 
company magazine merchandised it 
well to the field force, through re- 
counting stories of the first and in- 
teresting subsequent sales. F’rin- 
stance: 

“First Security Junior Estate plan 
—the new all-purpose juvenile 
whole life contract that has taken 
the field by storm—is on the life of 
Paula Levine, daughter of the leader 
of the company’s No. 1 agency last 
year and this year to date. 

“Mr. Levine was ‘the prospect’ in 
a sales demonstration put on to in- 
troduce the plan to the New Orleans 
convention by Norman T. Carson, 
assistant superintendent of agencies. 
So impressed was the theoretical 
prospect that he became an actual 
one, and made immediate applica- 
tion for the maximum issue of three 
units. 


“That Mr. Levine is not alone in 
his appreciation of the new contract 
is driven home by the fact that one 
application in every eight during 
May was submitted for the plan that 
“grows aS your youngster grows.” 


An equally important and prac- 
tical follow-up story told how an 
agent used the new plan, plus his 
own constructive imagination, to 
complete two apps, one for $25,000 
and one for $15,000, making use of 
some of the features of the new 
plan. 


Real “Packaged” Selling 


National Life of Vermont displays 
a keen ability to “get into the spirit 
of things,” in two of its interesting 
array of leaflets. “Baby Talk (for 
Parents and Grandparents, Too),” 
shows not only a photo of a baby, 
but the words of the main title, 
“Baby Talk,” appear on a child’s 
A. B. C building blocks. Inside, in 
concise form, appear “Five Tips 
from a ‘National’ Baby”—one, two, 
three, four, five. Final two panels 
are devoted to an emotional appeal, 
“Symbol of Your Love and Thought- 
fulness,” and an inquiry coupon. 

Similarly striking is the cover il- 


lustration used on another National 
Lie of Vermont leaflet, “Packaged 
Mortgage,” where an entire house 
(home) is shown done up in a trans- 
parent plastic package, tied with a 
blue ribbon. Catachismic copy is 
used to put over the message. By the 
time the reader’s nine question have 
been answered, he should be pretty 
well sold on the need for such pro- 
tection. 


“Merchandising” Mortgage Policies 


An excellent presentation indeed 
is that of the mortgage redemption 
plans of Occidental Life, Los An- 
geles, where H. Dixon Trueblood is 
director of advertising. The whole 
plan is nicely tied up in a package— 
with no strings attached. It is 
quickly apparent, even from a cur- 
sory glance, why this plan and pres- 
entation has been considered one of 
the country’s outstanding ones. 
We're impressed as we are privileged 
to review “the bestest of the most- 
est” of life insurance advertising 
material, that not only is the over- 
all concept important, but that each 
little detail plays a proportionately 
vital part in the success of a pro- 
motion piece. Trifles make per- 
fection, but perfection is no trifle. 





© Reliance Life 
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Del-e-tape Enables 
Life Men to Cut Costs 

More and more general agents 
and managers are finding it possible 
to accomplish a maximum of work 
with their limited office personnel 
by eliminating costly, time-wasting 
erasures from the typing of policies 
and office records through the use 
of Del-e-tape eradicable typwriter 
ribbons. 

Developed some seven years ago, 
this product has found favor with 
a number of large companies, sev- 
eral fleets and some of the larger 
general agencies, These companies 
use Del-e-tape on their office rec- 
ords, for billing, for policy-writing 
—for anything that needs typing. 

Typists using this ribbon in their 








machines find that errors are cor- 
rected neatly and quickly through 
the use of this product. When a 
typist makes an error, all she has 
to do is place a drop of Del-e-tape 
eradicator on the mistake, and— 
presto!—no smudge, no stain, no 
hole in the paper, no mistake. 

In addition to being a boon to 
busy typists, general agents, man- 
agers and brokers find that they 
can save a good deal of money by 
cutting down the number of forms 
that have to be destroyed as a re- 
sult of a typing error. 


FILL OUT AND MAIL TODAY 


New Products Editor 
Box 23, The Spectator 
102 Maiden Lane 
New York 5, N. Y. 


Please send me free informational material 
on Del-e-tape eradicable typewriter ribbons. 
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Let’s peek at the presentation of 
Occidental, and see how thé broad 
plan itself, and the details of its 
execution, stack up against all yard- 
sticks of measurement. 

Thorough coverage. Not one, but 
six separate booklets are available. 

Breakdown by market. There is 
a general booklet for loaning insti- 
tutions, entitled, “Clear Title or 
Foreclosure,” and a general booklet 
for the borrower himself, entitled 
“Home Security Plans”—with the 
accent on “security.” 

Breakdown by interests. Follow- 
ing the use of either of the two 
general booklets announcing the 
over-all features of the plan, the 
agent has his selection of any one 
of four separate booklets which talk 
the language of the borrower. Plan 
1 booklet, The Critical Period Plan, 
provides insurance to cover home 
payments for a specified period im- 
mediately following death of bor- 
rower, Plan 2 booklet, The Mort- 
gage Cancellation Plan, gives insur- 
ance to pay off the balance of home 
loan in event of borrower’s death 
and to guarantee payment in event 
of disability. Plan 3 booklet, The 
Optional Mortgage Redemption 
Plan, in adition to paying off the 
loan in event of death, provides $50 
a month income to widow for two 
years during readjustment period. 
It also guarantees mortgage pay- 
ments in event of disability. 

So much for the general concept. 
Few presentations of a single phase 
of package selling have come to 
our attention, however, which exude 
such well-worked-out and impres- 
sive attention to details. Here are 
just a few of the “trifles” which go 
to make the entire job one worthy 
of highly favorable comment. 


All six booklets are of standard 
size, 8% by 11, and are printed in 
three colors. A blueprint and T- 
Square treatment gives uniformity, 
and at the same time sets the stage 
for “atmosphere.” On some of the 
booklets (and we wonder why not 
on all?), marginal footnotes in re- 
verse-plate treatment flag the eye 
and beget further interest and em- 
phasis. An unusual feature on an- 
other booklet is the quotation of a 


nine quatrain poem on “The 
Builders,” by Heny Wadsworth 
Longfellow. (Query. Why doesn’t 


more promotional literature utilize 
this technique of quoting from the 
masters and contemporaries on 
topics pertinent? Perhaps Shakes- 
peare said it better than we can— 
and in just a line or two o’ type, at 
that). 








We list here just two excerpty 
from the booklet for lending jp. 
stitutions, as indicative of the crisp 
copy therein: 

Advantages of this plan to your 
borrowers— 

Home mortgage free, become 
property of widow at breadwinner; 
death. 

Burden of house payment rm. 
moved when borrower is disable 
longer than 30 days. 

Payments from Occidental ¢op. 
tinue for permanently disabled hop. 
rower until mortgage is paid of 
and an income is continued to hip 
for the rest of his life. 

Widow or beneficiary receives $% 
a month for two years, besides cley 
title to home, to take care of taxe 
repairs, etc., following borrower; 
death. 

Small additional amount of this 
protection is painlessly made with 
loan payments to financial instity. 
tion in one check. 

With insurance to protect his 
mortgage, borrower’s other life in- 
surance can do the job for which it 
was intended. 

After mortgage is paid off, bal- 
ance of insurance can be retaine 
or converted to a more complet 
protection plan. 

When illness or injury disable 
your borrower for longer than # 
days, funds to meet his house pay- 
ments are provided. This bring 
real peace of mind to a man whos 
paychecks stop when he canned 
work, 

Advantage of this plan to yow 
institution— 

With the incorporation of Oc¢- 
dental’s broad mortgage redemption 
plan, you have an invaluable talk- 
ing and advertising point—anothe 
reason why your firm should & 
chosen for a loan. 

Loan is paid off in full, with you 
company as beneficiary, at borrow: 
er’s death. The spouse or estate d 
insured may be beneficiary unde 
life insurance portion of plan. 

Monthly payments come in regl- 
larly despite temporary or per 
manent disability of borrower. 

Monthly house payments tend t 
come in more promptly from bor 
rower when insurance is involved. 

Plan can go into effect if five @ 
more borrowers sign up. 

Continuous good will and public 
ity are vital benefits of this pla. 

Occidental provides literature # 
be mailed to your old borrower 
and representatives of Occident# 
will explain plan to your clients. 


(Continued on Page 28) 
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. = and a half of the Rock of 
Gibraltar was given by the British 
Colonial Secretariat to an American 
business firm in a gesture under- 
scoring the friendship and peace 
that exists between the Empire and 
the United States. 


In a simple ceremony attended by 
officials and dignitaries of the two 
countries, possession of the ton and 
a half of Gibraltar stone changed 
hands when Peter Mennell, British 
Consul in New York presented it 
to Carrol M. Shanks, president of 
The Prudential Insurance Company 
of America, which years ago 
adopted the ancient bastion as its 
trademark. = 

“This stone is a symbol rich with 
meaning,” said Mr. Shanks in 
accepting the gift in the name of 
Prudential’s 24,000,000 policyholders. 
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Movement of key personnel to 
staff its new Western home office in 
Los Angeles is well underway. 
Photograph shows Joseph E. Close 
of the machine records department, 
with Mrs. Close and their daughter, 
boarding the train with other Pru- 
dentialites. 


“We think of Gibraltar as invinc- 
cible, unconquerable—the key to 
the security of a continent. It is a 
symbol of a matchless spirit—the 
moral anchor of civilization. 

“Today this friendly gesture gives 
new and richer meaning to the age- 
less Rock of Gibraltar. It symbol- 
izes the strength of the friendship 
between our two countries—a 
friendship which should be an in- 
spiration to a world torn by fear 
and mistrust. 

“If all nations will be friends as 
we are friends, there will be peace 
among all peoples just as there is 
peace between our countries.” 

The presentation ceremony took 
place, March 1, at the Newark Air- 
port hangar of American Airlines, 
which then flew the giant piece 
of stone to Los Angeles. There 
it will form part of the cornerstone 
of Prudential’s new Western home 







office, soon to assume complete 
jurisdiction over the company’s 
business in the 11 Pacific states and 
the Territory of Hawaii. 

The Prudential adopted the Rock 
of Gibraltar as its trademark and 
first used it in advertising in 1896, 
while the late John F. Dryden was 
president of the company. Mr. 
Dryden gave full credit to Mortimer 
Remington, an advertising man, for 
the inspiration that led to selection 
of the Rock as the symbol of the 
ideal and goal his company en- 
visioned for life insurance. 

Mr. Shanks explained that 
through the channels of diplomatic 
offices, this token of peace, a gift 
of the British Colonial Secretariat, 
was transported to New York by 
American Export Lines via the 
Italian liner Vulcania, and shipped 
on its way to Los Angeles by 
American Airlines via air-freight. 
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New York Life 

Policyholders of the New York 
Life, New York City, had over nine 
billion dollars of life insurance pro- 
tection under 3,683,297 policies at 
the close of 1947, according to the 
company’s 103d annual report re- 
leased for publication by George L. 
Harrison, president. The volume of 
insurance in force, $9,063,604,614, 
was the largest in the company’s 
history. No group or industrial life 
insurance is included in this figure, 
as the New York Life confines its 
business to “ordinary insurance” 
sold to individuals. 

The company’s assets totaled 
$4,234,184,598 at Dec. 31, 1947, re- 
flecting an increase of $207,495,318 
during the year. The assets ex- 
ceeded reserves and other liabilities 
by $231,118,724, which amount con- 
stitutes the company’s surplus funds 
held for general contingencies. 

The provision for 1948 dividends 
to policyholders is $37,151,312 as 
compared with $41,730,229 for 1947. 
The amount available for dividends, 
the report explained, was affected 
by the low yields from prime in- 
vestments and increased expenses 
due to higher costs of materials and 
wages, as well as by the company’s 
program of reserve strengthening. 

Holdings of bonds totaled $3,440,- 
942,321, of which United States 
Government bonds amounted to 
$2,332,049,733. Preferred and guar- 
anteed stocks aggregated $104,- 
539,271. 

Reflecting the increased demand 
for funds by private industry, the 
company increased its holdings of 
corporate securities in 1947 by 
$276,906,413, it was reported. 

For the first time since 1942 there 
was @ net increase in the company’s 
holdings of mortgage loans on real 
estate, Mr. Harrison stated. During 
1947 the company made 11,210 new 
loans for $106,325,280, bringing the 
total amount of such holdings at the 
close of the year to $386,440,704 
after deducting a valuation reserve 
of $12,276,826. 

Real estate owned by the com- 
pany aggregated $40,227,434. In- 
cluded in this figure are equity in- 
vestments in rental housing and 
business properties amounting to 
$23,249,360, and properties for the 
company’s own use amounting to 
$10,512,255. 

Policy loans at the end of the year 
amounted to $156,836,208, compared 
with $156,634,001 at the close of the 
previous year. 

Sales of new life insurance in 
1947 totaled $857,384,000. “In the 
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amount of sales and life insurance 
in force,” the report said, “Family 
income policies paid for in 1947 are 
reported on a higher basis than in 
previous years. This change has 
been adopted to conform with the 
customary practice among many 
other companies, On a correspond- 
ing basis, sales of new life insur- 
ance in 1947 were approximately 
2% per cent less than the sales in 
1946.” 

The company’s total payments to 
policyholders and beneficiaries dur- 
ing the year aggregated $196,798,797. 
Of this amount, living policyholders 
received $115,716,396 and the bene- 
ficiaries of policyholders who died 
received $81,082,401. 


Equitable Life 

Life insurance protection pro- 
vided by the Equitable Life, New 
York City, approached the twelve 
billion dollar mark for the first time 
in the company’s 89-year history, 
reported Thomas I, Parkinson, pres- 
ident. New life insurance issued in 
1947 totaled $1,170,000,000, a record 
for the society. 

Life insurance in force at the 
year-end totaled $11,944,000 000, an 
increase of $1,381,000,000 over the 
close of 1946. Of the total in force 
on Dec. 31, 1947, $6,606,000,000 was 
owned through individual policies 
and $5,338,000,000 through group 
policies, Mr. Parkinson said. 

Total assets listed at the close of 
1947 reached a new peak of $4,505,- 
000,000, a gain of $322,400,000 over 
the year before. With loans to large 
and small corporations throughout 
the country for new plants and 
equipment, the society added $377,- 
237,000 to its holdings of industrial 
securities during the year, while its 
holdings of United States Govern- 
ment obligations declined $340,792,- 














000. Earnings on investments las 
year totaled $116,791,000 in interes 
and other income. 

Of the $276,600,000 paid out as 
policy benefits in 1947, Mr. Parkin. 
son pointed out, 63.7 per cent went 
to living policyholders, demon- 
strating a continuing trend toward 
seeking living as well as death ben- 
efits through life insurance. Dis- 











bursements of $108,149,000 were 
made last year in payments to wid- 
ows, children and other benefici- 
aries under individual policies; $37,- 
968,000 were distributed as retire- 
ment income payments; $10,281,000 
were paid out in matured endow- 
ments; and $31,984,000 in cash 
values and disability payments 
Group insurance benefits to workers 
and their families, covering illness, 
accident, dependent old age ani 
premature death amounted to $69, 
735,000. 

$56,001,338 was apportioned for 
distribution in 1948 as dividends, 

Interest rates on the society’s in- 
vestments increased somewhat last 
year, Mr. Parkinson revealed. On 
the reserves and other funds which 
require interest earnings, The Equi- 
table received a net return of 3! 
per cent; on its ledger assets in- 
terest earnings of 2.76 per cent. 


Great-West Life 


Gains were reported in al 
branches of the company’s busines 
by H. W. Manning, vice-president 
and managing director of The Great- 
West Life, at its annual meeting it 
Winnipeg. New business placed 
with the company in 1947 reached 
record figure of $195,226,000, bring- 
ing the total business in force up # 
$1,207,394,000 including $1,011,779; 





000 insurances and $195,615,000 de 
ferred annuities, the largest total it 


(Continued on Page 26) 
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RESULTS OF OPERATIONS OF LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1947 AND 1946. 














SuRPLUS TO 
be POLicy- 
A ND« HOLDERS T T 
tans oF Company ING TOTAL (INCLUD ING U. S. Palp Paveant To Palo. — 
DEC.) CaPiTac ADMITTED CAPITAL GoveRNMENT | PREMIUMS DEATH POLicy- INSURANCE INSURANCE 
31 Stock Assets Stock) HOLD INGS RECEIVED CLAIMS HOLDERS WRITTEN * In Force* 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
acacia Mutual Life 1947 176,506,265 | 6,289,772 | 55,748,510] 23,576,872] 5,027,661] 8,192,475] 134,777,427} 801,451,355 
4 Washington, D. C. 1946 --- | 159,675,686] 6,196,741 61,155,509] 20,096,543] 4,493,770 7,376,158] 115,820,674] 711,681,163 
Aetna Life Insurance 1947 | 15,000 000 /1363, 711,051 4106, 675,839 | 594,646,821 |181, 459,884 | 57,820,387 | 88,408,562] 706,761,911 6,985, 582,079 
Hartford, Conn. 1946 | 15,000 000 /1,247, 465, 207 |105,016,537 | 587,560,111 159,505,221 | 55,148,999 | 84,308,187] 652,227,505} 314, 246,692 
Ahalgamated Life & Health 1947 200,000 1,148, 288 1,093,401 760 ,000 460 , 796 60,750 264,459 1,417,500 5,591,500 
Chicago, Illinois 1946 200 , 000 968 , 759 929,169 760,000 356 , 646 51,750 209,122 995 ,000 4,948,500 
American Home Life 1947 ee 3,967 , 826 345 ,830 781,600 672,901 90 , 360 162,852 4,858 , 708 22,122,320 
Topeka, Kansas 1946 tee 3,515,832 346,391 754,415 574,192 65,600 125,163 4,555,341 19,141,557 
American !‘ome Life 1947 65,098 127,196 62,098 15,000 47,124 3,127 5,864 75,502 1,295,535 
Spencer, Iowa 1946 42,706 100, 809 58,104 19,850 50, 680 6,113 6,817 256, 843 1,339,773 
Amicable Life Insurance 1947 820,000] 26,480,661] 1,885,250 3,490,549 608,537 | 1,149,545 24,995,873 | 139,839,109 
Waco, Texas 1946 820,000 24,476,525 1,902,854 eee 3,141,910 554,815 960,215 23 ,826 , 837 128 ,645, 880 
Bankers Life 1947 es 425,739,095 | 24,572,308 | 196,127,702| 45,143,443 | 10,202,638 | 21,702,841 | 200,635,467 fl, 281,922,546 
Des Moines, Iowa 1946 --+ | 394,083,400 | 23,426,436 | 205,537,481} 41,257,705 | 9,984,671 | 20,042,782 147,578,450 1. ,147,771,353 
pankers Life of Nebr. 1947 500,000} 53,440,856! 4,768,894 | 18,765,456] 5,234,174 864,074 2,228,142 37,892,107 | 217,994,381 
Lincoln, Nebr. 1946 500,000 50,755,216} 5,714,440 20,682,070 4,647,502 | 1,020,763 2,266 ,095 36, 212,321 194,352,577 
Sankers National Life 1947 600,000} 23,201,442; 1,644,254 5,478,831} 4,299,385 693,046 | 1,463,921 19,860,932 | 139,011,114 
Montclair, N. J. 1946 600,000 | 20,293,698) 1,542,736 4,864,000; 3,897,389 563,988 | 1,214,827 20,472,996 | 126,167,569 
Boston Mutual Life 1947 ees 30,245,953 2,531,329 21,766,819 6,753,501 798,140 2,439,895 30,100,243} 163,442,279 
Boston, Nass. 1946 27,788,879} 2,407,481 | 20,382,049] 6,149,991 819,562 | 2,225,899 29,903,753 152,598, 387 
California - Western States | 1947] 1,750,000} 94,098,900| 8,400,824 | 23,739,310] 16,700,114 | 2,269,247] 7,118,079 91,717,728 | 450,639,442 
Sacramento, Calif. 1946 | 1,750,000} 84,972,105] 6,429,902 | 29,595,446] 12,615,076 | 2,334,859 | 5,915,164] 102,480,867 | 393,660,243 
Central Life 1947 eee 2,454,551 71,782 820 , 338 69,339 63,245 118 ,350 542, 686 5,290,855 
Fort Scott, Kansas 1946 ces 2,452,815 63,603 777,015 61,802 66,912 113,559 314,641 5,136,631 
Citadel Life 1947 100 ,000 182,754 174, 230 35,422 20,947 1,000 6,012 558, 708 610, 676 
Houston, Texas 1946 25,000 28 ,497 25,240 20 ,000 8,334 eos 727 244, 350 220 , 350 
Coastal States Life 1947 150,000} _ 1,404,482 250 , 898 257 , 493 777,360 48 , 276 72,732 12,068,182 25,141,470 
Atlanta, Ga. 1946 108 , 440 1,042,720 109,528 157,000 571,190 37,126 45 ,462 9,476,364 17,070,922 
College Life 1947 200,000 353 , 695 300 , 826 303 ,343 121,606 4,000 4,080 4,025,000 4,499,500 
Indianapolis, Ind. 1946 200.000 321,609 315,892 303,464 19,039 76 ‘ns 711,500 711,500 
j 
Colonial Life of Amer. 1947 900 ,000 35,644,424; 1,728,625; 12,773,719; 6,711,751 973,578 | 2,550,789 35,446,629 ; 199,172,391 
Jersey City, N. J. 1946 900 ,000 33,244,176 1,643,998 13,654,552 6,166,366 1,001,493 2,407,521 35,152,524 182,723,017 
Columbian Mutual Life 1947 : 4,320,209 155,685 2,376,892 727,539 174,722 339,403 4,147,160 25,944,512 
Memphis, Tenn. 1946 “on 4,082,831 169, 320 2,203,333 674,691 141,333 407,621 3,846,050 24, 232,067 
Columbus Mutual Life 1947 500,000} €7,565,231|; 8,046,424 | 34,077,458] 7,195,610 | 1,111,959 | 3,194,934 24,285,433 | 217,307, 388 
Columbus, Ohio 1946 500 ,000 62,869,924} 7,067,609 33,956 ,395 6,595,443 | 1,082,181 2,894,123 24,983,436 201,611,851 
Connecticut Mutual 1947 --» | 677,345,435] 36,439,581 | 100,050,000 | 66,833,235 | 12,263,765 | 36,451,550 | 227,303,631 1,697,948,941 
Hartford, Conn. 1946 ‘ ... | 637,298,138] 38,643,963 | 107,550,000 | 61,966,605 | 11,515,087 | 32,184,149 | 208,845,741 1,540,193 
Continental American 1947 637 , 530 55,074,031 4,014,423 20, 435,938 6,801,600 | 1,424,200 2,657,829 23,831,815 20€ , 366, 139 
Wilmington, Del. 1946 637,530] 50,196,760} 3,710,010 | 20,886,905} 6,477,824 | 1,497,931 | 2,593,250 23,188,403 } 191,933,250 
Continental Assurance 1947} 2,000,000 | 102,611,712} 10,170,578 | 28,203,445 | 25,938,328 | 4,812,311 | 10,023,619 | 150,676,966 | 869,856,136 
Chicago, Ill. 1946 | 2,000,000 87,782,955] 9,344,544 27,312,087 | 22,350,377 | 4,239,656 8,116,321 134,452,757 702,309, 289 
Cooperators Life Mutual 1947 ae 672,406 230,956 . 383,911 79,322 103,777 1,354 23,399,010 
milwaukee, “isconsin 1946 indie 516,462 199 ,004 rare 274,389 47,090 70 ,730 921 17,216,529 
Cosmopolitan Life 1947 101,300 2,358, 339 722,745 1,253,563 907,513 146,593 158,924 7,529,324 31,010,010 
Memphis, Tenn. 1946 101,300 2,013,160 573,478 1,008,444 823,728 106,261 111,180 6,811,940 28 , 293, 306 
Dominion Life Assur. 1947 400,000 | 78,386,060] 2,910,329] 38,419,932] 9,271,900 | 1,872,256 | 4,553,038 48,617,286 | 332,297,509 
Waterloo, Cntar1o 1946 280,000 72,745,050} 2,844,073 36,032,024 8,903,742 | 2,020,160 4,422,622 48,470,911 305,747,628 
Durham Life 1947/ 1,000,000] 23,950,844; 4,368,265] 13,035,678] 6,601,629 747,122 | 1,162,745 45,042,563 | 175,344,803 
Raleigh, N. C. 1946} 1,000,000 20,429,781 3,875,921 9,280,146 5,910,118 730,171 1,034,291 48,770,194 162, 276,758 
Empire Life 1947 314,128 15,757,426 458 ,092 1,954,884 527, 957 972,920 12,707,889 77,869,576 
Kingston, Cnt. 1946 313,283 14,775,922 450,061 ne 1,810,799 552,359 999,712 13,873,979 70,970,105 
Equitable Life of Iowa 1947} 1,000,000} 349,888,688) 15,394,616 | 115,656,199 | 32,376,033 | 6,089,620 | 14,652,158 118,235,710 911,525,342 
Des Moines, Iowa 1946 | 1,000,000 | 325,324,841] 14,732,359 | 129,760,070} 29,194, 451 5,715,529 | 13,702,099 120,693, 297 834,891,241 
Farmers & Sankers Life 1947} 1,000,000 22, 372,627 1,017,662 10, 210,800 3,096,025 411,136 729,863 156, 308 98,795, 006 
Wichita, Kansas 1946} 1,000,000 20,534,111 1,353,499 9,831,920 2,665,091 575, 250 906,273 168,991 90,024,000 
Farmers Life 1947 206 , 800 3,872,159 448 ,004 1,455,000 778, 306 55,089 136,188 6,060 , 337 26,055, 446 
Des Molnes, Iowa 1946 206 , 800 3,419,747 420 ,840 1, 350,000 648, 157 34,891 113,207 5, 242,545 22,602,507 
Fidelity Yutual Life 1947 206,395,229] 8,417,166 87,531,684] 21,347,028 | 5,562,743 | 13,688,058 71,556,160 557,711,767 
Philadelphia, Pa. 1946 195,205,055] 8,485,717] 88,986,113] 20,310,598 | 4,560,318 | 12,179, 668 €9,110,163 509,709,141 
Fidelity National 1947 100.002 225 , 182 186, 760 57,500 70, 213 19,179 67,000 95,500 
Denver, Colo. 1946 128,830 185,853 155,318 67,916 63,413 ios 22,714 72,000 65,000 + 
Fidelity "nion Life 1947 500 ,000 10,924,848 1,884,878 1,877,736 1,689 ,038 145,475 242,179 13,068,549 56,699, 986 
Dallas, Tex. 1946 500 , 000 9,523,965 1,756,777 1,361,251 1,374,712 128,100 275,796 12, 203,304 47,767,840 
Forest Lawn 1947 200 ,000 1,514,915 344,063 616,554 682,054 68 ,663 70,988 4,633,485 12,669 ,863 
Glendale, Calif. 1946 200 , 000 1,150, 166 312,953 385 ,716 598,152 52,404 53,174 6,144,839 10,588,481 
Globe Life 1947 200 ,000 5, 283,017 544,311 3,029,871 733,360 180 ,003 222,971 2,594,308 31,782,955 
Chicago, Ill. 1946 200 , 000 5,476,681 555,999 3,794,038 684,517 161,456 197, 764 3,165,365 30,373,531 
Government Personnel Mut. 1947 ° 948,301 95,567 47,000 398, 031 23,126 68,404 7,035,046 10,854,778 
San Antonio, Texas 1946 756,915 74, 700 47,000 188 , 446 29,057 61, 480 2,646,883 7,115,071 
Great American Life 1947 100,000 3,303,844 241,692 1, 687 , 238 431,548 64,478 145,131 2,513,432 16,778,222 
Hutchinson, Kansas 1946 100 ,000 3,070,869 227,057 1,680,895 405 ,221 77,875 128 , 488 3,352,000 15,772, 356 
Great American Reserve 1947 250, 000 1,800, 241 424,627 1,000,000 1,741,139 27,107 530,037 15, 101,937 23,013,141 
Dallas, Texas 1946 250,000 1,196,596 325, 247 620,000 373,950 24,154 25,302 9,767,950 15,126,214 
Great National 1947 200 , 000 6, 988 , 136 751,200 2,111,880 1,353,025 247,083 7,976,096 43,349,316 
Dallas, Texas 1946 200 ,000 5,678,904 422,066 1,868,125 -. | 1,235,655 161,656 7,813,158 37, 758 , 648 
Guarantee Mutual 1947 ee 50,968,301} 4,282,329 9,952,849] 7,568,047] 1,634,946 | 2,375,519 23,283,155 | 248, 281,233 
Omaha, Nebr. 1946 “ne 46,242,127] 4,038,340} 10,015,616] 7,925,318} 1,770,176} 2,438,682 50,780,855 241,574,825 
Guardian International 1947 100,000 2, 277,249 382,344 100,000 §48,162 14,998 129, 438 12,824,601 31,806, 242 
Dallas, Texas 1946 100 ,000 2,345,665 322,944 100, 000 747,574 22,640 187,541 12,699, 755 30, 226,583 
Suardian Underwriters 1947 100 ,000 589 , 158 314,702 102,190 42,293 46, 397 P 
Dallas, Texas 1946 100 ,000 712,937 525,982 133 ,356 117, 221 117,221 “ee i 
Gulf Life 1947 750,000} 42,896,661 3,533,938 8, 231,863} 14,472,665 | 1,427,534] 2,714,734] 118,343,445 | 406, 239,041 
Jacksonville, Fla. 1946 500,000} 35,167,079] 2,238,316 8,250,798] 13,233,260 | 1,238,382} 2,139,489] 123,525,723 | 370,749,687 
Home Beneficial : 1947} 1,000,000 39,525,948] 4,595,362 12,063,537] 16,295,014] 1,939,818] 3,820,957] 140,197,501 312,513,998 
—Richmond, va 194¢' 1,000,000] 33,368,954! 4,122,891] 10,249,509] 14,528,348 | 1,698,826] 3,177,526] 129,821,325 | 274,362, 252 



































* Includes Dividend Additions, if any. 
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RESULTS OF OPERATIONS OF LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1947 AND 1946. 
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Home Life 1947 194, 210, 234 | **8,015,559] 55,574,080] 20,607,385) 4,913,226 | 9,559,683 | 2103,800,068 | 731,182,779 
New York, N 1946 «++ | 180,654, 485 | **7,398,325] 60,731,876] 18,994,476] 4,517,141] 8,990,930] o103,793,771 | 655,227,919 
Hone Security 1947 50,000 617,321 69,349 170,555 217,022 64, 237 64,436 2,109,550 12, 279,878 
Pauls Valley, Okla. 1946 50,000 528,452 60,040 177,410 193,553 53,640 53,890 2,054,750 11,152, 66] 
Home State 1947 340 ,000 6,381,398 726 ,809 967 , 638 1,932,066 146,535 278 , 498 26,643,662 74,704,007 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 1946 340,000 5,505,982 670,362} 1,042,492 1,658 ,030 115,962 221,500 24,949,076 65,903,866 
Imperial Life Assur. 1947 | 1,000,000 | 146,559, 353 9,182,304] 3,934,035] 15,471,277] 3,059,775 | 8,180,130 64,832,525 | 452,480, 496 
Toronto, Can. 1946] 1,000,000 | 137,775,725 9,425,094] 3,928,757 15,093,253} 3,200,609 | 7,610,337 54,715,872 | 405,670, 384 
Imperial Life Ins. 1947 200 , 000 12,040,111 1,300,956] 3,723,793 3,584,945 293 ,342 531,546 26, 213,076 96,058,790 
Asheville, N. C. 1946 200,000 | 10,147,005 1,237,856] 3,373,999 3,226,489 302,921 465,235 20,791, 283 90 ,058, 30) 
Indianapolis Life 1947 52,496,051 3,441,401] 21,918, 400 6,316, 273 967,717 | 2,239,841 28 , 420,730 193, 622, 485 
Indianapolis, Ind. 1946 eas 47,687,908 3,124,102] 23,117,700 5,864,962 916,800 2,271,354 27 ,881, 254 174, 947,531 
Iowa Life 1947 212,852 2,628,726 600,537} 2,094,445 1,421, 323 37,566 135,561 21,197,876 70,111, 284 
Des Moines, Iowa 1946 207 ,644 1,438, 463 515,137 890, 277 989 , 646 27,150 30 , 787 21,409,142 50,097,692 
Jefferson National 1947 300 , 000 4,504,975 1,577,722] 1,354,776 1, 289, 255 38,935 72,745 11,312,394 43,055,139 
Indianapolis, Ind. 1946 300 ,000 3,750,794 1,619,793 1, 255,901 923,429 69,524 174,613 8,757,799 34, 265,843 
Jefferson Standard 1947/10, 000,000 | 199,857,286 | 23,500,000] 36,068,470] 25,265,817] 4,589,842 | 8,664,444/ 118,272,288 | 747,501,522 
Greensboro, N. C. 1946 |10,000,000 | 179,290,937 | 20,800,000] 33,440,997 22,889,371) 4,002,936 |! 7,426,833] 114,704,293] 672,181,605 
John 'Nancock Mut. 1947 . ]2228,963,772 | 166,520, 274] 710,962,292 | 354,564,734|52,556, 349 150,656,182 f1, 184,710,703 | 9029, 372,525 
Boston, Mass. 1946 . 2037,505,696 | 159,733,003} 733, 268,757 | 306,868, 695/51 ,523,947 129,146,057 11,227,877, 627 | 300,558, 487 
Kansas City Life 1947] 4,000,000 | 195,896,203] 10,534,851] 100, 240,188 22,484,199} 4,434,623 | 9,793,550 | 112,641,638 | 731,502,131 
Kansas City, Mo. 1946} 4,000,000 | 181,892,376 10,010,002} 99,377,413} 20,104,149) 4,303,123 | 9,052,757] 104,318,569 | 674,105,024 
Knights Life 1947 750,000 | 23,828,309 3,033,382) 5,889,946 7,212,665 788,166 | 1,442,325 69,027,865 | 258,197,407 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 1946 500 , 000 20,720, 267 2,976,677] 6,683,708 6, 303,868 759 , 601 1,284,410 64, 290,019 226 , 777,523 
Legal Standard 1947 100,000 388 ,513 292,739 6205, 164 168,415 10,748 11,546 2,455, 750 2,556,902 
Dallas, Texas 1946 100, 000 435,231 263,753 6280 ,905 104,018 4,300 4,410 3,277,150 3,725,400 
Liberty Life 1947} 1,000,000 | 34, 287,515 3,350,022] 11,397,856 9,947,975) 1,485,195 | 2,215,591 90,273,077 | 326,117,550 
Greenville, S. C 1946 750,000 | 29,351,731 2,943,802] 12,055,763 8,926,821) 1,304,776 | 1,822,328 94,370,225 | 295,542,353 
Lincoln Liberty 1947 100,000 | 12,518,538 1,732,427} 1,988,400 1,719, 290 5, 070 710, 299 10, 245,071 59 , 083, 302 
Lincoln, Nebr. 1946 100 , 000 11,563,527 1,676, 260 1,797,100 1,575,681 206,614 864, 888 11,037,088 53,072,952 
Lincoln Mutual 1947 5, 213,706 1,539, 250 725,000 461,317 258 , 809 475 , 156 3,745,741 12,826,080 
Lincoln, Nebr. 1946 “ 5, 288 , 507 1,652,571 825,000 438 ,687 213,805 422,054 3,331,420 11, 480,840 
Lincoln National 1947} 5,000,000 | 339,927,964 | 28,200,102) 78,740,207 | 59,735,849|16,304,407 | 23,264,936 | 630,857,776 | 2797,015,739 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 1946 | 5,000,000 | 304,449,642] 24,721,610] 91,679,714| 50,696, 403}13,955,858 | 19,202,983 | 566,015,476 | 2362, , 296 
London Life 1947 750,000 | 269,554,428 | 21,330,021 200,000 | 34,534,921} 4,303,432 | 16,506,430 | c207,069,620 | 1429,582,990 
London, Can. 1946 500 ,000 | 247,214,337 | 20,803,854 200,000 | 32,570,108] 4,266,041 | 16,295,869 | c197,819,010 | 1,281,101, 444 
Lutheran Brotherhood 1947 , 34,819,133 3,121,370} 5,409,884 6,701,716 257,945 | 1,418,589 44,467,120 | 215,573,110 
Minneapolis, Minn 1946 wae 28 ,894 , 360 2,261,435) 5,257,369 6,027,056 363,046 1,391,616 39 ,606 ,098 175,820,660 
Maritime Life 1947 250 ,000 6,672,611 318,535 _— 806 , 266 98,849 365 , 600 5,002,766 35, 128,958 
Halifax, N. S. 1946 250 ,000 6, 122,656 316, 257 737 , 986 114,811 318,672 5,081,629 32,026,645 
Michigan Life 1947 600 , 000 8,447, 429 1,953,269] 2,057,733 2,037,077 179,350 | 1,129,568 4,795,344 35 , 362, 279 
Detroit, Mich. 1946 600 , 000 7,746,683 1,724,928] 2,060,547 1,580,101 219,127 803 , 760 7,416,037 33,508 , 839 
Midland Mutual 1947 300, 000 56,592,149 4,327,027] 33,492,533 5,918,078 989,746 | 2,468,587 20,621,464 | 183,468, 264 
Columbus, Ohio 1946 300,000 | 52,853,249 4,156,155] 34,272,223 5,428,754] 1,051,986 | 2,384,720 19,338,887 | 169,939,175 
Midland National 1947 300,000 10,980,530 1,859,216} 1,154,547 1, 481, 366 179,995 323,077 11,215,867 50, 139,835 
Watertown, S. D. 1946 300 , 000 9,740,533 1,307, 252 787 ,000 1,254, 202 155,418 277 ,579 9,864,428 42,161,395 
Mid-West Life 1947 300 , 000 7,435,639 776,135 3,314,725 953, 235 161,729 326 , 256 8,057,833 39, 775, 305 
Lincoln, Nebr. 1946 300, 000 7,000,088 781,790 2,954,845 811,094 207 , 828 346 , 626 8,044,931 36,552, 104 
Minnesota Mutual 1947 ee 94,449,893 5,345,008] 20,378,861] 14,209,585] 1,986,187 | 5,114,189 | 123,899,302 | 492,105,572 
St. Paul, Minn. 1946 85,017, 468 5,015,357} 23,391,961 12,113,808] 2,408,149 | 4,949,226 | 111,276,153 | 421,342,237 
Modern Life 1947 117,970 3,832,838 270 , 262 684, 376 440 , 667 90, 260 143,354 2,527,048 17,554,520 
St. Paul, Minn. 1946 117,970 3,564,016 265,014 563,887 546,965 165,147 224, 231 1,329,182 19,180,154 
Monarch Life 1947} 1,000,000} 19,341,434 3,732,684] 5,587,986 49,916, 203 293,817 | e3,774,417 26,676, 431 95, 497, 457 
Springfield, Mass. 1946 | 1,000 ,000 16,766, 986 3,559,159} 5,501,609 48 , 373,156 198,995 | e2,968,679 24,346 ,500 76,518 , 264 
Monumental Life 1947 | 3,000,000} 86,523,599 | 10,832,829] 51,866,850] 17,018,721] 1,738,198 | 4,695,492 78 , 154,631 563,094,358 
Baltimore, Mi. 1946 | 3,000,000} 78,995,139 10,356,924] 53,079,450 16,041,425} 1,670,146 | 4,150,258 88,605,363 | 528,404,473 
Mutual Benefit 1947 . «- }1123,435,461 | 45, 290,669/471,792,988 | 93, 264,853/30,920,832 | 64,608, 756 210,091,323 | 2583, 400,609 
Newark, N. J. 1946 . 1069 ,037,399 | 45,022,158]502,046,277| 87,045,407] 29, 280,437 | 59,531,800 | 170,754,838 | 2461,730,612 
Mitual Savings 1947 19 ,822, 060 956,275] 9,657,500 807,878 582,639 1,195,863 2,150,174 45, 840, 456 
St. Louis, Mo. 1946 20,171,794 1,275,950} 10,068,500 857,596 510,510 1,048, 390 1,656,557 46 , 690,759 
National Fidelity 1947 200 ,000 9,701,016 636,822] 1,930,559 1,270,001 190 , 238 370,129 8,810,139 54 , 223,072 
Kansas City, Mo. 1946 200,000 9,007,715 603, 389 1,929, 266 1,174,568 206 , 760 311,971 12,414,747 50 , 122,680 
National Guardian 1947 es 22,010,695 1,005,614] 7,450,000 2,760,850 427,842 977, 279 12,924,199 90 , 208, 935 
Madison, Wisconsin 1946 20,525,623 870,566} 9,450,000 2,479, 213 362,183 821 , 428 12,462,716 81, 412,931 
National Mutual 1947 42,451 6,071 eee 46,691 15,172 16,885 124,500 804 , 000 
Houston, Texas 1946 eae 26,710 10,983 mw 41.960 10, 266 41,619 29,500 744,200 
National Protective 1947 200 ,000 1,836,463 1,068 ,027 923,686 140,416 54,833 298 , 488 57,460 4,429, 768 
Kansas City, Mo. 1946 200, 000 1,855, 211 893,910 923 , 686 144, 270 50,130 53,564 145,975 4,594, 438 
National Reserve 1947 550,000 8,511, 366 1,270,670 1,423,000 1,542,503 74,077 199,693 13, 255,425 39,496,417 
Topeka, Kansas 1946 550. 000 6,772,478 1,325,704 1,328,000 1,081, 320 112, 259 233 , 269 8, 254,435 30,050,895 
New World 1947 | 1,134,500 19,532,824 1,857,860} 4,327,370 2,889, 806 452,797 747, 786 16,298 ,638 86 , 584,965 
Seattle, Wash. 1946 | 1,134,500 17,750 ,921 1,844,783} 4,494,739 2,415,614 406,190 782,599 15,111, 636 75,501,898 
Northern Life 1947 250, 000 19,272,871 1,096,673 340 ,000 2,305, 222 418,451 1,053, 489 14,713,195 101,033,937 
London, Can. 1946 250 ,000 17,867,657 951,149 340,000 2,224,046 369,335 841,566 17,663 ,998 92,027,276 
Northwestern Mut. 1947 ..+ 12156,091,901 | 144,767,643 |564, 260,546 | 219, 141,865/57,603,980 [123,173,043 | 466,202,314 |5406,807,591 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 1946 ..+ }2019,054, 746 | 143,886, 163/595, 122,587 | 199, 184,853/54,848,912 115,113,713 | 470,582,350 | 5045,769, 692 
Northwestern Natl. 1947 | 2,200,000 | 155,632,364 | 10,182,544] 74,045,567] 20,878,561) 3,734,031 | 7,750,068 | 781,122,496 | 743,957,689 
Minneapolis, Minn. 1946 | 1,650,000] 140,658,170 | 10,202,603] 77,431,247] 19,088,072) 3,556,588 | 7,224,414 779,539,600 | 685, 226,548 
Ohio National 1947 828,580] 91,354,227 4,649,218] 24,326,016] 10,186,308) 1,926,835] 4,177,116 58,879,093 | 351,133,122 
Cincinnati, Ohio 1946 828,580} 85,432,998 4,370,810] 24,811,549 9,360,307] 2,054,534] 4,069,750 55,454,883 | 317,046,482 
Old American 1947 100, 000 1,477,430 305, 277 905 , 609 1,056 , 458 8,500 158 , 480 317,400 834,902 
Kansas City 1946 100 ,000 1,056 , 882 152,954 584,005 810,663 eee 114, 996 154,500 529,002 
Old Dominion 1947 31,150 2,343, 383 257 , 760 580 ,000 800,112 111,509 144,095 4,880,977 20,044,615 
Richmond, Va. 1946 31,150 2,032,491 216,170 590 ,000 751,864 124,415 150 ,035 4, 265,455 18,331,635 
Old Line Life 1947} 1,000,000} 35,358,933 | 2,843,540 | 12,840,859 4,643, 697 683,713 | 2,045,231 13,218,101 | 115,344,956 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 1946 | 1,000,000} 33,347,976 | 2,862,895 | 12,744,915 4,235,362} 805,660] 2,059,646 10,710,264 | 107,076,646 



































* Includes Dividend Additions, if any. 
Retirement Plan. 


+ Bonds. 


ce Excluding reinsurance ceded, 
@ Includes A. & H. prems. of $7,174,125 in 1947 and $6,143,959 in 1946. 


f Excludes revivals, increases and additions. 
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** Excludes contingency Reserve for Investment Fluctuations. 
pd-up additions, revivals increases and increases in Group Life after issue. 
e Includes A. & li. losses of $3,140,339 1n 1947 and $2,550,893 in 1946. 


a Excludes group insurance on Company 






































@ This report confirms the good judgment 
of every Northwestern Mutual policyholder. 
Solid growth is clear at every point. But to 
appreciate the true dimensions of this growth, 
one must recall that size has never been a 
primary goal with this company. 
Rather, Northwestern Mutual has dedicated 


Number of Policies in Force 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


ASSETS 

United States Gov't Bonds* $ 564,260,546 
Other Bonds............... 1.167,.987.377 
Preferred Stocks. ............ 18,992,620 
Mortgage Loans.............. 191,681,916 
SE eee ee 34.403.313 
Og er 79,743,612 
ERS een Pet 29,213,057 
Interest and rents due - 


15,983,511 
23,719,420 
106,529 


and accrued... 
en ee 
Miscellaneous. .............. 


i accident .$2,156,091,90] 


*Includes $260,000 on deposit with public authorities. 

















90th ANNUAL REPORT 


Insurance in Force.......... 
PE citi nettwbnthenekich ae 
a ee ree 


Most Favorable Mortality Experience on Record 





shows a record number of families 


enjoying the protection of 


NORTHWESTERN 


MUTUAL 





itself to quality . . . to quality life insurance at 
the lowest cost consistent with safety. 
Naturally, some meaningful facts must be 
slighted in the condensed financial statement 
shown here. But the complete story is told in 
the 90th Annual Report which is being mailed 
to all Northwestern Mutual policyholders. 


HIGHLIGHTS 


ere 1,300,000—New High 
eer $5,400,000,000—New High 
errr $2,150,000,000—New High 
ere $ 150,000,000—New High 


AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1947 
LIABILITIES 


Reserves for Insurance and 
ee ee Lee ae $1,654,660,033 

Present value Policy Proceeds 
being settled under interest 
SR ere ee eee 


281,114,013 


Dividends left with Company. . . 13,478,594 
Dividends payable in 1948... .. 43,500,000 
Policy Claims in process of 

OIDs bn ccna oedisedsés 10,519,119 
Reserve for 1948 Taxes....... 3,125,000 
Reserve for Other Liabilities... . 4,927,499 
Reserve for Investments....... 14,800,000 
Contingency Reserve......... 129,967,643 

: Re ee ee $2,156,091,901 


The NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL Life Insurance Co. 


FOUNDED 1857 * MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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RESULTS OF OPERATIONS OF LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
AS OF DECEMBER 31,1947 AND 1946 
















SuRPLUS TO T 
cyY- OTAL 
pean tions PAYMENT TOTAL TOTAL 
Name OF COMPANY ING TOTAL (INCLUD ING U. Ss. PAIO To PAID PAID 
Dec. CapiTaL| ApMITTEO CAPITAL GoveRNMENT | PREMIUMS DEATH PoLicy- INSURANCE INSURANCE 
31 STock ASSETS Stock) HOLD INGS RECE IVED CLA IMS HOLDERS WRITTEN * IN Force* 
3 3 $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Pan-American Life 1947 483,180} 84,123,669] 5,307,987] 16,026,175] 13,944,832] 1,944,219] 4,550,685 57,566,564 316,453, 168 
New Orleans, La. 194 585,500} 75,820,081] 4,723,730] 19,509,590] 12,851,876] 1,988,231] 4,131,334 51,188,392 283, 442,863 
Paul Revere 1947} 1,150,000 41,250,832 | 10,077, 41€ 8,756,282] 12,475,132 852,314 4,224,462 37,898,998 172,604,683 
Worcester, ‘ass. 1946 | 1,150,000 36,335,749 | 8,784,588 7,599,208] 10,982,937 628,465 3,590 , 666 35, 734,855 146,697,071 
Penn Mutual 1947 «++ [4126,019,097 /*58,522, 109 404,977,119] 86,429,18 24,129,733 | 55,433,123} 273,625,959] 2,540,947, 429 
Philadelphia, Pa. 1946 «+. [070,105,857 °*57,342,83@ 427,434,842] 84,365,979 | 24,108,562 | 53,120,767 | 247,201,264] 2,376,047, 351 
People’s Life 1947 360 , 000 18,535, 273 1,662,466 &,315, 285 2, 235,289 456,463 1,111,430 12,622,455 86 , 382,420 
Frankfort, Ind. 1946 300 ,000 17,526,440 1,547,073 8,369,497 2,182,602 418 ,008 $68 , 789 13, 406, 305 80,515, 434 
Phoenix Mutual 1947 446,283,578 | 24,999,523 | 132,277,132] 40,267,927 | 8,241,241 | 21,891,983 | 101,416,195 954,536,511 
Hartford, Conn. 1946 a ~$16,144,554 | 22,584,796 | 149,277,261] 37;282,890 | 6,998,504 | 19,041,981 96 , 254,759 887, 100 , 841 
Pierce Insurance 1947 200 , 000 1,385,822 401,901 551,801 786,476 138, 252 140,989 3,700,265 7,473,731 
Los Angeles, Calif. 1946 200 , 000 1,343,728 351,046 531,387 550,168 111,413 112,574 2,311,710 5,511,825 
Pioneer Insurance 1947 150, 000 254, 233 661,041 500, 000 63,009 1,143 26,634 os 513,215 
Lincoln, !.ebr. 1946 150 ,000 52,938 656, 136 480 ,000 67,531 3,302 23,445 ice 538,560 
Provident Life 1947 250,000} 13,321,124] 1,056,156 2,873,212] 2,357,442 258, 857 424,048 19,463,695 82,640,533 
Bismark, N. D. 1946 250, 000 11,075,902 984,450 2,874,028 1,918,421 152,296 296, 200 17,058,917 68 , 337, 442 
Provident Life 1947 25,000 475, 237 229,803 63,510 538,031 24,934 104,461 183,585 4,742,641 
Washington, D. C. 1946 25,000 393,185 191,940 62,002 472,636 23,899 91,783 1,234, 297 4,559, 056 
Republic National 1947 467 , 270 17,178,485 1,222,713 5,699, 314 2,752,696 348 ,530 823 ,726 248 , 435,008 112,452,725 
Dallas, Texas 1946 332, 270 12,978 ,607 775,041 4,497 , 880 2,161,358 400, 864 787 , 944 21,142,007 72,131,890 
Rio Grande National 1947 110,000 3,710, 328 646 , 428 200,000] 1,440,726 156 ,099 222,072 14,931,918 52,304,431 
Dallas, Texas 1946 110,000 2,900,179 330,000 400,000} 1,276,087 169 , 839 206 , 230 14,487,179 47,120,479 
Rockford Life 1947 200 ,000 5,828 , 344 690, 431 3,112,870 988 ,887 178,571 336,417 8,683,354 37, 707, 260 
Rockford, Ill. 1945 200 , 000 5,533, 206 771,826 3,048,747 854, 296 131,957 212,028 7,951,225 33 , 187, 187 
Security Life & Acc. 1947 250,000} 16,003,938] 1,811,381 2,888,405} 3,223,481 335 ,048 912,174 18,491,611 87,845,117 
Denver, Colo. 1946 250 , 000 13,874,842 1,562, 968 2,771,085 2,839,783 282,905 770 , 482 16 ,898 ,500 78 , 481,633 
Security Life & Trust 1947 500 ,000 18,959, 331 905,626 7,282,104 3,977,887 693,777 1,085,803 66 ,878 , 698 172,009 , 902 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 1946 500,000] 16,477,261 £24,743 8,054,717] 3,333,863 517,507 799 , 780 54,103,917 138,193,095 
Security Mutual 1947 --. | 12,876,115 804,639 5,057,954] 1,963,274 257, 587 539,054 12,573, 426 72, 251,871 
Lincoln, Nebr. 1946 11,458,983 694,517 4,341,677] 1,676,976 273,743 534,972 13,893,922 64,799,424 
Sovereign Life 1947 209 ,995 15,408,004 761,818 2,183,691 237,547 698 ,163 13,891,625 79,531,920 
Winnipeg, Man. Can. 1946 209,995 | 13,982,407 683,615 -.+ |. 2,041,438 215,793 652, 235 15,273,632 71,059,540 
Southern Farm Sureau 1947 200, 000 510,051 236, 311 384,815 462,126 16,954 16,954 21,547,750 21,471,750 
Jackson, MiSs. 1946 200 , 000 396 , 928 183, 304 202,657 awe sak ees ase na 
Standard Insurance 1947 .. | 35,058,847 | 2,455,777 | 13,702,900] 3,920,980 583,493 | 1,799,290 17,451,608 119,604,484 
Portland, Ore. 1946 oes 32,637,095 2,280, 777 15,307,111 3,676,452 459,075 1,664, 250 19, 406 ,027 108 , 925,396 
Standard Life 1947 464,785 6,246,856 748 ,004 1,220,965 1,743,980 103,840 319,524 9,887,045 48 , 228,932 
Indianapolis, Ind. 1946 462,246 4,041,511 684, 280 1,020,690 1,507,044 74,732 326,906 10 ,562,069 43 , 308,920 
State Capital 1947 432,740 3,073, 228 432,740 310, 288 2,034,609 150,853 223 ,840 35,155,699 57, 377,920 
Raleigh, N. C. 1946 392,668 2,389,405 392,668 403,421 1,353,909 77,404 129 ,483 28,139,213 44,275,057 
State Life 1947 69,000,783 1,600,013 27,550 , 636 5,877,474 | 2,078,958 4,140,105 14,821, 223 205 ,914,173 
Indianapolis, Ind, 1946 se 66,605,282 | 1,255,561 | 27,915,045] 6,139,075 | 2,178,411 | 3,719,340 | 16,991,618 201, 468,975 
State National 1947 100 , 000 605,274 140 ,270 253,903 332,970 17,309 27,192 5, 287,618 8 , 269, 430 
St. Louis, Mo. 1946 100,000 505 , 876 156,526 227 ,922 159,317 3,508 13,602 3,095,726 5,601,926 
Sun Life 1947 | 2,000,000 /1421,982,913 | 91,408,547 | 256,972,558 155, 244,586 [30,593,634 [99,657,930 380,659,514 | 3,837, 724,159 
Montreal, Can. 1946 | 2,000,000 [1343,132,975 | 87,323,080 | 265,848,775 [156,709,481 130,726,540 |100540,802 | 348,155,491 | 3,573, 132,753 
Sunset Life 1947 250,000 2,111,310 400 ,325 656 , 760 470,702 40 ,126 69 , 409 3,213,473 20,933,085 
Olympia, Wash. 1946 250 ,000 1,757,894 332,700 661,123 433, 106 49,445 73,987 3,410, 938 19,150, 760 
Superior Life 1947 300 ,000 2,515,471 941,278 826,691 1,858, 345 214,907 606 , 248 14,737,499 21,702,961 
Philadelphia, Pa. 1946 300 , 000 2,124,721 817,846 756,206] 1,752,562 188 ,835 528,722 13,354,204 19, 676,940 
Texas Prudential 1947 500,000 | 13,026,904] 1,803,835 5,087,247] 3,802,386 469,791 695,951 36,521,550 130 , 808,173 
Galveston, Texas 1946 500,000] 11,245,061] 1,463,933 4,960,996] 3,322,320 402,021 559, 666 35,586,941 119, 757, 184 
Union Central 1947 | 2,500,000 | 584,576,803 | 24,862,526 | 189,483,706 | 42,628,787 {16,969,104 |31,128,348 | 119,574, 248 | 1,337, 196,687 
Cincinnati, QGhio 1946 | 2,500,000 | 559,604,394 | 23,147,794 |220,552,871 | 41,746,526 |16,743,381 |29,661,460 117, 202,349 | 1, 284,558,897 
Union National 1947 200 , 000 6,381,077 345,081 1,510,600 2,399,550 117,649 137,302 27, 240 , 237 73 , 586,939 
Lincoln, Nebr, 1946 200 , 000 4,641,085 325 ,021 1,609 , 968 1,835,859 131,530 142,165 27,026,313 57,801, 404 
United American 1947 200 , 000 1,633,494 372,077 306,545 757 ,892 39 ,954 147,911 4,611,132 19,065,532 
Denver, Colo. 1946 187 ,938 1,136,364 345,755 255 , 507 632,838 30,110 100 , 064 5,144,031 16 , 266, 933 
United Fidelity 1947 | 1,000,000 16,973,517 | 2,994,397 513, 400 2,431,513 286 ,088 484,751 13,831,257 80 ,848 , 865 
, Dallas, Texas 1946 | 1,000,000} 15,108,258 | 2,496,351 512,200] 2,098,602 264,943 475 , 889 14,116,171 77,110,125 
United Life & Accident 1947 400, 000 20,672,434 2,128 , 320 4,830,000 2,344,825 588,192 952,901 15,860,576 86 ,992, 196 
Concord, N. H, 1946 400 ,000 19,126,107 | 2,060,630 4,730,000 2,176,140 500 , 263 849 , 600 14,088 ,314 76,377,700 
United Services 1947 100 ,000 3,108,730 340,819 790 ,500 757,675 70,613 126 ,403 7,821,000 33,810,547 
Washington, D. C. 1946 100 ,000 2,652,040 224,771 790 ,500 624,731 152,719 191,110 4,725,250 28, 229, 539 
United States Nat’l. 1947 10,000 22, 393 8,066 4,000 54,905 406 7,046 855,085 602,610 
Shreveport, La. 1946 10,000 15,029 989 4,000 37,880 171 3,200 1,101,539 596,809 
Victory Life 1947 200 , 000 16,987,772 1,502,930 10 , 262,110 2,406 ,056 399,145 703,693 15,157,141 76,952,779 
Topeka, Kan. 1946 200,000 | 15,456,182 | 1,352,642 9,704,593 | 1,883,005 238, 128 511,979 16,952,227 68 , 891,795 
West Coast 1947 500 ,000 40,743,317 | 2,390,819 22,744,793 | 6,179,790 1,153,560 3,963,976 36,576,211 180 , 372,803 
San Francisco, Calif. 1946 500 ,000 38,120,021 2,121,390 20,416,102 | 5,762,416 | 1,633,071 3,323,740 36,822,064 170 ,036,890 
Western Life 1947 |1,000,000 | 30,797,865 | 2,029,588 4,871,622 572,467 | 1,400,421 31,095 , 284 139 , 469 ,900 
Helena, Mont. 1946 |1,000,000 | 27,565,907 | 2,275,000 ves | 00a 470,863 | 1,175,182 31,078 ,908 119, 259 ,560 
Western Mutual 1947 ule 85,721 39 ,123 24,999 120,917 300 28,539 704,850 1,226,850 
Rapid City, S. D. 1946 pave 28 , 272 5,063 21,881 68 , 379 wie 8,200 248 ,000 610,500 
Western Reserve 1947 150,000 5,279,324 461,774 1,219,256 | 1,132,669 59,018 153 , 239 6,997,214 36, 311,616 
Austin, Texas 1946 150, 000 4,493,742 442,437 1,118,725 | 1,014,752 61,616 136,710 7,253,682 32,090,100 
Western States 1947 294,973 3,545,544 666 ,601 526,694} 1,029,320 39,313 156 ,720 8, 293,559 31,778,572 
Fargo, N. D. 1946 250 , 266 2,702,317 547,351 225 ,100 778, 261 51,018 120,312 5,969 ,830 25, 190, 396 
Wisconsin Life 1947 +e 10,833,640 442,859 1,958,009 | 1,192,899 158 , 380 427,442 6,467,010 43,892,293 
Madison, Wisc, 1946 oie 9,969 ,073 416,992 2,749,613 | 1,074, 256 155,994 453, 437 6, 266 ,874 39, 232,813 
Wiscousin |,ational 1947 400 000 16,843,776 1,192,948 4,749,933 2,817,888 411,382 1,054, 298 12, 269, 204 75,001,466 
Oshkosh, Wisc. 1946 400,000 ; 15,566,138 | 1,127,554 5,441,392] 2,548,358 334,597 856 ,529 12,907,603 67,968, 252 
Wisconsin State Fund 1947 mae 1,123,745 127,174 555 ,v00 119, 447 32,500 91,150 217,500 3,643, 385 
Madison, Wisc. 1946 1,072,006 123,714 505 ,000 116,545 15,000 76 ,833 277,000 3,530,193 
World Insurance 1947 4,691,987 751,520 2,896,456 | 5,738,259 47,777 | 1,620,336 17,094,809 25,147,774 
Omaha, Nebr. 1946 3,945,124 554,538 2,549,020 | 4,795,318 29,066 | 1,338,969 9,612,463 13,078 , 371 



































* Includes Dividend Additions, if any. 
non-amortizable bonds, and reserve for mortgages. 
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** Includes reserve for mortality and asset fluctuations, unrealized appreciation on stocks and 
2 Includes $33,350,109 reinsurance 






























PUZZLED! 












| 
Are you puzzled over your future in the life insurance business? | 
9 Our men are not. They know where they are going. They not only | 
"961 have a Work Guide to help plan their work, but liberal commissions, | 
ee special awards and a sound retirement plan as well. In addition, under- | 
a standing underwriting, plus many unusual policies for men, women and | 
38 children, together with a complete line of Accident, Health and Hospital | 
= policies. | 
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= NATIONAL LIFE | 


10 Insurance Company, Montclair, N. J. 
2 RALPH R. LOUNSBURY, President 

2 W. J. SIEGER, V. P. & Supt. of Agencies 

193 

in LIFE ¢ ACCIDENT ¢ HEALTH ¢e HOSPITAL 
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XTENSION of social security 

benefits does not appear to be 
in the cards during the present 
session of Congress. While there 
are many moves in this direction 
and the House Ways and Means 
subcommittee on social security 
has been reactivated, there is not 
too much enthusiasm for broaden- 
ing coverage or increasing benefits 
at this time. 

Then, too, the Advisory Council 
on Social Security to the Senate 
Finance Committee is not expected 
to have its final report available 
before June, which would not give 
the committee sufficient time to act 
on proposals for major revisions. 
The council’s report on old-age and 
survivors insurance should be ready 
by the end of this month, and the 
Finance Committee could go ahead 
with legislation on this section of 
the law. However, piecemeal ac- 
tion is unlikely. The council’s re- 
port on disability insurance is due 
to be released shortly after the por- 
tion on old-age and survivors in- 
surance is made available. 

Meanwhile, Congress is moving 
legislation which would limit the 
extension of social security cover- 
age to an estimated 500,000 to 
750,000 life insurance agents, door- 
to-door salesmen, and other  so- 
called independent contracts, This 
extended coverage has been Ordered 
into effect by the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue as a result of recent Su- 
preme Court Decisions. (See The 
Spectator, Dec. 1947, Page 54.) 

In general, the effort to maintain 


ULI NN TANTO 
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the status quo for the present does 
not represent any hostility to ex- 
tended coverage on the part of Con- 
gress, but is primarily an expres- 
sion of resentment at having the job 
done by the executive rather than 
the legislative branch of the gov- 
ernment. 

As pointed out by Rep. Harness, 
R., Ind., sponsor of the legislation 
which had passed the House at the 
time of this writing, the question 
is “whether it should be done by 
the Congress of the United States, 
or by administrative orders from 
appointed bureau heads.” 

Incidentally, a Presidential veto 
of this legislation is a definite pos- 
sibility unless Mr. Truman feels 
that he might jeopardize further 
extension of the law by such action. 


* * * 


Free government life insurance 
for persons on active duty in the 
armed services will soon be recom- 
mended by the Secretaries of the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force. The 
Joint-Army-Navy personnel board 
has already approved the proposal. 
Representative Shafer, R., Micpn., 
has announced that his subcommit- 
tee of the House Armed Services 
Committee will take prompt action 
when the recommendations are 
submitted. 


The possibility of extending free 
insurance to all veterans will also 
be studied, based on the belief that 
savings to the government would 
result, Mr. Shafer contends that 
the present insurance operation of 
the Veterans Administration is so 
inefficient that it would be cheaper 
to provide free insurance than to 
pay out what it costs to collect the 
premiums. 


(Continued on Page 56) 


(Continued from Page 20) 
the company’s history and double 
the business in force in 1937. 

Premium income received from 
policyholders in 1947 amounted to 
$38,573,000, an increase of $2,119,009 
over the previous year. Total ip. 
come aggregated $58,379,000, which 
was 7% above 1946 and more than 
double the income for 1937. In 1947 
the Great-West Life increased its 
investments by $26,000,000 and tp- 
tal assets reached a peak in excess 
of $304,000,000. Investments in city 
mortgages were increased by $8,000,- 
000 and investments in government, 
utility and other corporation bonds 
by $18,000,000. Last year an average 
rate of 3.75% was earned by the 
company on its invested assets. The 
increased mortgage investments and 
higher rates on government and 
corporation securities will help to 
retard the decline in the gross rate 
of return on investments. 

Payments to policyholders and 
beneficiaries in 1947 amounted to 
$19,865,000, an increase of $2,240,000 
over the previous year, and $27,405,- 
000 was added to reserves for future 
payments. The sum of $2,378,000 
was allocated for dividends to par- 
ticipating policyholders thus contin- 
uing in 1948 the higher rate ini- 
tiated two years ago. Surplus was 
increased by $1,531,000 and capital 
and surplus now total $15,410,000 
which is held as provision against 
future contingencies. 


Fidelity Mutual 

E. A. Roberts, president of the 
Fidelity Mutual Life, Philadelphia, 
has announced that new insurance 
put in force by the company in 1947 
reached the highest amount in the 
69 years’ history of the company 
amounting to $72,615,652—3.4% 
higher than 1946, also a high mark 
year. The average paid policy was 
$5,769. 

Insurance in force at year end 
reached a new high of $557,711,767 
and showed a gain of $48,002,626 
over the previous year. Assets in- 
creased by $11,190,174 to a new 
peak of $206,395,228 which, after 
providing for all liabilities and 
maintaining surplus funds at pre- 
vious year’s level, permitted setting 
aside $1,753,466 for policyholders’ 
dividends during 1948. 

Through 1947 Fidelity paid policy- 
holders and beneficiaries $13,688,058, 
bringing that total since the com- 
pany’s organization in 1878 to $304,- 
961,025. With a mortality ratio of 
47.9 the experience matched within 
0.4% the favorable record of 1946 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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LITTLE OVER 25 years ago the Provident took an important forward 
’ step. Founded in 1865 as the Provident Life and Trust Company, it 


became in 1922 the Provident Mutual Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia, 
with resulting economies. Its policy-holders became its sole owners, and its bank- 


ing and trust functions were assumed by a separate corporation. 


The following quarter of a century was rocked by successive periods of feverish 


speculation, unprecedented depression, and devastating world war. Notwith- 


standing, this old Philadelphia institution moved forward with noteworthy strides. 


Insurance in force doubled, increas- 
ing from $610 millions in 1922 to 
over a billion and a quarter at the 
end of 1947. Resources quadrupled, 
jumping from $134 millions to $570 
millions. 


Sales of life insurance rose from $84 
millions in 1922 to $118 millions in 
1947, and the average new policy 
jumped from $3,300 to $7,000. 


This is a significant record. But it is best 
understood in its social, rather than its 
financial, sense. In the last 25 years 
$644 millions have been paid or credited 
to the men, women, and children who 
comprise the policy owners and bene- 
ficiaries of the Company. 


So that these payments might be made in 
times of tragedy, retirement, and emer- 


gency, the Provident Mutual was created. 
And by the social and economic benefits 
resulting from these payments its true 
contribution to the welfare of the Ameri- 
can home must be measured. 


The organization which has made this 
advance has materially changed over the 
quarter century. New faces have ap- 
peared; new hands have helped to carry 
on the Company’s tradition of soundness 
and trusteeship. I am speaking for the 
Board of Directors in expressing appre- 
ciation to all our staff—in the Home 
Office and in the field—for their able 
contributions to the Company’s progress, 
and to our Provident Mutual policy 
owners for their loyal support. 


M. ALBERT LINTON, President 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


The Home Office Today 


Quarter Century of Progress 
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83<d ANNUAL 
STATEMENT 


As of December 31, 1947 





ASSETS 
U.S. Government Bonds . . $248,239,845 
Other Bonds . . . . . 182,222,292 
Mortgages on Real Estate . 70,947,304 
Ws 6 6 6:6 + 4 24,681,916 
leans on policies. . . . 19,717,301 
eae 8,408,187 
Cash in banks and office . 6,527,740 
Accrued interest. . . . 2,999,562 
Overdue interest. 2 . 258,104 


Deferred and uncollected 
Bet premiums, etc. . . 5,605,843 


Total admitted assets $569,608,124 


LIABILITIES 
Reserve for policies and 
supplementary contracts . $503,577,013 
Dividends left with company. 14,338,397 


Dividends set aside for dis- 

tribution in 1948 . 2 . «4,390,000 
Premiams pald in advance . 6,458,027 
Policy claims. . . . . 2,016,463 
Estimated taxes accrued, 

payable in 1948 . . , 550,452 


Miscellaneous liabilities . . 2,850,198 


Total liabilities . . . . $536,280,550 
Special reserve . . . . 2,372,812 
Comigecy reserves: _ 3,854,782 


Total, equaling the assets $569,608, 124 





A copy of the Company's Annual Report, including a list of bonds and stocks owned, will gladly be sent on request. 
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PASSING! sume” 
JUDGMENT 


Sy 
Halsey 2D. 
Dosephsou 


C. L. U. 


OUR-THIRTY to five-thirty on Friday afternoon in the Deidrich 
E Agency had all the aspects of a coffee-clotch—with cyanide in- 
Gripe-Group No. 1 gathered in the private office 
of Evan Smythe, oldest agent in point of service. Gripe-Group No. 2 
was bunched in a rear corner of the bull-pen. Gripe-Group No. 3 
didn’t need a special meeting place. This unit was composed of three 
secretaries and the cashier, each seated at her own desk. 

Evan Smythe, a member of the Agency for 22 years had been 
chief politician in every year after the first. He devoted more of his 
thinking to the limitations of the Home Office and the Agency than 
to his production. The result was predictable; he was an expert in 
one and a duffer in the other. He carried the ball first in this Friday’s 
game. 

“I think George is a pretty nice guy when he’s feeling good, 
but as a general agent....” The last five words were spoken with 
a constantly rising inflection so that the final word fell just short of 
Mars. “You fellows should have known some of the old-time general 
agents. They were leaders. They made you sell, because they were 
salesmen. Deidrich couldn’t have been application clerk in those 
agencies.” 

These words were not spoken because Smythe thought they were 
brilliant. His remarks were like the opening words in a play—the 
maid talking to the butler, while she’s dusting off the library desk. 
The idea was simply to pave the way for the more substantial gripes 
that required more lubrication, Within ten minutes this little group 
had their General Agent all ready, not merely to be fired, but to be 
sentenced as well. 

In the bull-pen, the subject of the day was “our leading producer— 
Harry Trimble.” There was unanimous agreement that he was just 
lucky and that he didn’t: know “a blessed thing about life insurance.” 
That he split his commissions with a few lawyers and accountants, was 
not unanimous but was militantly supported by more than a bare 
majority. 

The girls, in the office just off the reception room, chose the 
Supervisor, Bill Sullivan, as their unseen guest of honor. Naturally, 
their conversation was not limited to his stupidity and laziness, but 
extended to his wife and family. “I know” the cashier said, “that he 
isn’t little Hitler at home. His wife just brushes him off. He has to 
be a big-shot with someone and he takes it out on us. I wouldn’t give 
a darn, if his salary wasn’t twice as much as he’s worth. I swear, 
sometimes I think he must have something on George.” 

In the corner office, General Agent George Deidrich was offering 
a cigarette to his old friend, Harold Bastion. Harold said, “Bill, you’re 
depressed. What’s eating you?” “Oh nothing much” Deidrich replied, 
“It’s just that goldarn Director of Agencies of mine. He doesn’t know 
a Twenty Payment Life from an agent’s contract and he’s telling me 
how to run my office.” 


stead of coffee. 
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PROSPECTING AND PRE- 
APPROACH MATERIAL 


(Continued from Page 18) 


The plan is linked in borrower's 
mind with your firm. Occidental’s 
name and connection remain in the 
background. It is a real service 


you offer your borrowers. 

The plan is established by a letter 
from the lending institution, con- 
stituting an agreement to handle 
premium collections from borrower 
along with his monthly mortgage 
loan payments. 

Details of handling plan have 
been reduced to a minimum. A list 
form billing is prepared about the 
20th of the month by Occidental for 
premiums falling due the following 
month. The plan may be set up 
either on a monthly or annual prem- 
ium basis, but whichever method 
is selected should apply to all in- 
sured accounts. 

Your institution is on a sounder 
financial basis with a large block 
of insured loans. 

A collection fee is allowed lend- 
ing institutions in states where this 
is permissible. 


More About “Quotations” 


We have already referred to com- 
paratively infrequent use of quota- 
tions, both contemporary and clas- 
sic, to buttress a sales point and en- 
case it in impelling or glamorous 
language. Lincoln National Life, 
in its educational funds folder en- 
titled, “Hey—Daddy, how about 
me?” utilizes this technique with 
a succinct quotation from Bruce 
Barton, to wit: “We speak too often 
of giving a child an education. It’s 
a debt due him—not a gift.” 

We like also Lincoln National's 
page of pertinent points, entitled, 
“Most parents know that.” 
—Three out of four names listed in 
“Who’s Who in America” are college 
graduates, 

—Out of 100 boys who enter the 
fifth grade, only two will graduate 
from college. 

—Nearly half the students who en- 
ter college drop out before gradua- 
tion. Money trouble is the main 
reason. 


—The average student does not have 
enough time at low pay rates t 
earn as much money as he needs. 
—One of five fathers dies before his 
children are old enough to be grad- 
uated from college. 

—Too many fathers and mothers are 
delaying making provisions for this 
all-important education. 
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STATEMENT 


December 31, 1947 



























ASSETS 

i CN © on ic cen sen ees anesdacencnesiebheck baw be dane ween abe keweeene $ 127,751,435.15 
PORE C ET  ETORL TOE PE ee Te eT oe 85,690,439.67 
I ee are eh ee ee A eee 8,581,079.50 
ie SN OOM is oe ov wal pele Cake SOR a eNRes Oe enee ree 6,907,890.38 
I SI i te so ne hein Sab em ba Ne eee ees ewe seen 2,269,255.00 
Net Unpaid and Deferred Premiums ................ceeeeeecceeeececes 5,686,481.87 
PraMiey TOG onc c ccc cccnccccccccccscnccccccesedessecceceesesessocens 7,007,038.83 
Se i ss a abe bd bonnes Obes 6a eabenn nee aae 159,360.00 
NE Tn. CE ON a i a mwas ab wee Ae ee mae eee anda 1,009,965.60 

Ss MI fn os be abbas s oede ve sae bknd eens xeensncreeee $ 245,062,946.00 

LIABILITIES 

Legal Reserve, Life and Annuity Contracts ................00 eee seeeeeees $ 210,611,894.00 
ee, TE I « d.ndt kates coscsnecdsceweonsdeivantinawacuaes 2,214,481.00 
Reserve for Epidemics and Mortality Fluctuations ...................505. 2,500,000.00 
ee Se ee a cee bawedberase auvewan eeeseeeenen 3,500,000.00 
Gross Premiums and [Interest Paid in Advance ...............0ceeeeeeees 1,777,317.82 
OMI TR UE on Ww acm a wk Ru ee KS Ala hl NTE 1,487,776.92 
RE TO TD i 50 50:66:06.0 60 K60 80 650 iseeeseieeecssnseneevaban 759,804.05 
Policy Claims in Process of Adjustment or Payment ..................4. 1,059,915.26 
Commissions Accrued to Agents, ‘and All Other Items ...............+-. 915,819.54 
Liabilities Other Than Capital and Surplus ............... 00. ceeeeeeee $ 224,827,008.59 
CD GN DO vi ekcccccvcccddadssececswecsccnceensossntennaleneee 20,235,937.41 

es, EE eid wa wininese0e456ess00eey.0as060 2000 ena $ 245,062,946.00 
Gain in Life Insurance in Force During 1947 ..................0 cues $ 181,901,972.00 
Total Life Insurance in Force Dec. 31, 1947 ...........ccceccccceoes 1,800,551,331.00 





THE NATIONAL LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
INSURANGE COMPANY 


of NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
C. R. CLEMENTS, Chairman of the Board EDWIN W. CRAIG, President 
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Varation of 


LIFE 


INSURANCE 
Versus Other 


PROPERTY 


OR several years, it has been 
the aim of this publication to 
recommend changes in the 
Federal tax laws, to the end that 
life insurance and annuity contracts 
will not be unduly penalized tax- 
wise as compared with the treat- 
ment of other forms of property. 
For example, it is believed that 
the “premium-payment test’ for 
determining the inclusion of life 
insurance proceeds in a decedent’s 
taxable estate should be eliminated; 
that the “3% rule” for taxing an- 
nuity income should be replaced by 
a more equitable method so that 
capital will not be subjected to tax 
in the guise of income; and that 
the law should be amended so as 
to clearly indicate that a transfer 
of an insurance policy during the 
lifetime of the insured does not 
necessarily constitute a “testamen- 
tary disposition,” regardless of the 
circumstances surrounding the 
transfer. And, of course, there are 
several other changes to be desired. 
This article, however, will deal 
with a situation that works in 
exactly the opposite direction— 
namely, a section of the tax law 


which grants more liberal treatment 
to life insurance proceeds than is 
allowed to other forms of property. 
And, so that there may be no mis- 
understanding, it is believed that 
this provision of the law should be 
changed in order that no special 
privilege should be granted to life 
insurance, naturally, on the assump- 
tion that if this were done, the sec- 
tions that now penalize life insur- 
ance would also be amended. 

For many years, the law has pro- 
vided that amounts received under 
a life insurance contract, paid by 
reason of the death of the insured, 
whether in a single sum or other- 
wise, are excluded from taxable in- 
come, but that if the proceeds are 
left with the insurance company 
under an agreement to pay interest 
thereon, such interest payments con- 
stitute income to the recipient. 

The Treasury Department regula- 
tions interpreted this provision of 
the law to mean that the amount 
receivable at the time of the death 
of the insured, whether received in 
a single sum or in _ installments, 
were to be excluded from gross in- 
come, but that interest earned after 
the death of the insured, whether 
received as interest or as the por- 
tion of an installment, should be in- 
cluded in gross income. In fact, spe- 


cial rules were laid down in the 
regulations for the purpose of de. 
termining the interest portion of 
various forms of installment pay. 
ments. 

For example: 

(1) If the proceeds were to be 
held by the insurance company un- 
der an agreement to distribute 
either the increment, or the pro. 
ceeds and the increment in equal 
installments until both were ex. 
hausted, the increment so paid or 
credited to the fund was to be in. 
cluded in gross income. 

(2) If the proceeds were to be 
paid in installments for a fixed 
number of years, the amount which 
would have been payable in a single 
sum at the time of the death of the 
insured was to be divided by the 
total number of fixed installments, 
and the excess of each installment 
over the amount so determined was 
to be included in gross income. 

(3) If the proceeds were to be 
paid in installments during the life 
of the beneficiary, the amounts to 
be included in and excluded from 
gross income were to be determined 
as in (2), except that the amount 
which would have been payable in 
a single sum at the time of the death 
of the insured was to be divided by 
the number of years of life expect- 


MHL 


Assuming: (1) That the Treasury Department rules were still in force for 
taxing the interest portion of installment payments; and 
(2) That the beneficiary has no taxable income, other than the interest 
portion of the installment payments; 
the following tables indicate the amount of insurance proceeds and the in- 
stallment income receivable by the beneficiary before any tax would be 


imposed. 


Interest Factor 


3% 214% 


Monthly Income Per $1,000 of Proceeds: 


Interest Only 


Monthly Installments for 10 Years 
Monthly Installments for 20 Years 
Monthly Installments for 30 Years 


$2.46 $2.06 
9.61 9.39 
5.51 5.27 
4.18 3.93 


Amount of Insurance Required to Produce 


$550 of Includible Income: 


Interest Factor 
Interest Only 


3% 
$18,632 


35,900 
34,118 
32,679 


Monthly Installments for 10 Years 
Monthly Installments for 20 Years 
Monthly Installments for 30 Years 


Amount of Monthly Income Produced from 
Foregoing Insurance: 

Interest Factor 3% 
Interest Only $45.83 
Monthly Installments for 10 Years 345.00 
Monthly Installments for 20 Years 187.99 
Monthly Installments for 30 Years 136.59 


By Forrest L. 
Morton 


Analyst and Advisor 
in Estate and Tax Matters 


242% 
$45.83 
407.29 
218.92 
156.28 


MU 
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ancy of the beneficiary as used by 
the particular insurance company in 
determining the amount of the 
annuity. 

(4) If the proceeds were to be 
paid in installments for a fixed 
number of years and for the con- 
tinued life of the beneficiary, the 
amounts to be included in and ex- 
cluded from gross income were to 
be determined as in (2) if the fixed 
number of years exceeded the life 
expectancy; otherwise, as in (3). 

While different methods for deter- 
mining the taxable and exempt por- 
tions were specified over the period 
of years, nevertheless, the foregoing 
principle generally reflects the atti- 
tude of the Treasury Department in 
this matter. 

Years of litigation ensued and fi- 
nally the Treasury Department lost 
a portion of its fight. In several de- 
cisions, the courts held that install- 
ments of proceeds payable by rea- 
son of the death of the insured were 
entirely free from tax and should 
not be included in the gross income 
of the beneficiary, even though a 
portion of each installment was rep- 
resented by interest earned after the 
death of the insured. All of the first 
group of court decisions were in 
cases where the insured had elected 
the optional form of settlement dur- 
ing his lifetime. 

These decisions lead the Treasury 
Department to recede partially from 
its prior position, and the regula- 
tions were amended to exclude in- 
stallment payments in cases where 
the insured had elected the form of 
settlement, but continued its rules 
in connection with the amounts to 
be included in and excluded from 
gross income in cases where the 
beneficiary elected the option at or 
after the death of the insured. 

This condition led to more litiga- 
tion, and, finally, the courts decided 
that installments of proceeds pay- 
able by reason of the death of the 
insured should be entirely free from 
tax and should not be included in 
gross income, even in cases where 
the beneficiary elected the form of 
settlement. 

And, again, the Treasury Depart- 
ment amended its regulations to 
read in part as follows: 

“The proceeds of life insurance 
policies, paid by reason of the death 
of an insured to his estate or to a 
beneficiary (individual, partnership, 
or corporation), directly or in trust, 
are excluded from the gross income 
of the beneficiary, * * *. It is im- 
material whether the proceeds are 
received in a single sum or other- 
wise. If, however, such proceeds 


are held by the insurer under an 
agreement to pay interest thereon, 
the interest payments must be in- 
cluded in gross income.” 

It would appear, therefore, that 
the Treasury Department now in- 
tends to exclude from gross income 
all installments of life insurance 
proceds payable by reason of the 
death of the insured, even to the 
extent of the interest portion of the 
installments, except, of course, pay- 
ments which consist of interest only, 
and, probably, excess interest pay- 
ments, This represents the con- 
census of opinion among tax ad- 
visors. 

Realistically, this whole matter is 
of very minor importance when 
compared with other problems that 
require adjustment. It is to be 
assumed that over the years thou- 
sands of dollars and hours of time 
have been exhausted in the prepara- 
tion of cases and in court proceed- 
ings—for what? 

It will probably be conceded that 
the great majority of beneficiaries 
of life insurance proceeds payable 
by reason of the death of the in- 
sured in installments are widows 
and children who do not have any 
other substantial means of support. 
Hence, a few examples may be con- 
vincing as to the unimportance of 
the point at issue. 

Under the provisions of the pres- 
ent Federal Income Tax Law, each 
individual taxpayer is allowed an 
exemption of $500, and if the “op- 
tional” method of computing the tax 
is used, 10% is allowed for deduc- 
tions. Hence, the first $550 of in- 
come is entirely exempt from tax. 


Examples: 


(1) Interest Only: The monthly 
income produced in each case under 
the “interest only” option is $45.83, 
or $549.96 per year. 

(2) Installments for 10 Years: At 
the 3% factor, $35,900 of proceeds 
will produce a monthly income of 
$345.00 for 10 years, or $4,140 per 
year. One-tenth of $35,900 is $3,590, 
which would be excluded from tax 
under the prior Treasury Depart- 
ment rules. Hence, the includible 
income would be $550 per year, 
which would be exempt to a bene- 
ficiary having no other income. 

(3) Installments for 20 Years: At 
the 24%2% factor, $41,540 of proceeds 
will produce a monthly income of 
$218.92 for 20 years, or $2,627 per 
year. One-twentieth of $41,540 is 
$2,077, which would be excluded 
from tax. Hence, the includible 
income would be $550 per year, 


which would be exempt to a beng 
ficiary having no other income, 

(4) Installments for 30 Years: At 
the 2% factor, $50,784 of procegds 
will produce a monthly income gf 
$186.89 for 30 years, or $2,243 pep 
year. One thirtieth of $50,784 jg 
$1,693, which would be excluded 
from tax. Hence, the includible jp. 
come would be $550 per year, whigh 
would be exempt to a beneficiary 
having no other income. 

It should also be borne in ming 
that if the beneficiary had one de 
pendent, the exemption would be 
$1,100, or double the example 
given; if two dependents, $1,650, or 
treble the examples given; etc, 

Of course, it may be contended 
that the beneficiary will still be ip 
the taxable brackets if he or she 
finds it necessary to seek employ. 
ment at a salary, or if other income 
is available from separate sources, 
Of course, this is true, but it would 
seem to merely place emphasis on 
the point at issue—namely, that the 
tax problem involved is “much ado 
about nothing,” for if there is addi- 
tional income being received by the 
beneficiary from other sources, 
there would seem to be no logical 
reason why a small amount of tax 
on the interest factor of the insur 
ance proceeds should not be paid 
Otherwise, the exemption would 
offer a special tax-free privilege to 
wealth beneficiaries, and be of no 
practical benefit to the widows ang 
orphans who are obliged to exist 
on small incomes, and who need 
relief the most. 

It might be suggested, therefore, 
that life insurance underwriter 
who desire equitable tax treatment 
for their policyholders and bene- 
ficiaries exert their every influence 
toward convincing Congress that it 
should amend the law in all respects 
where life insurance and annuity 
contracts are being penalized tax- 
wise as compared with other forms 
of property, and that they should 
stop using the special privilege 
granted under the present inter- 
pretation of the income tax law, as 
explained in this article, to place 
additional business on an extremely 
unsound principle which the bene- 
ficiary may never experience. 

After all, the special privilege, 
even if continued, would be of no 
great significance in the majority 
of cases. It would be much more 
scientific and professional on the 
part of the underwriter to recom- 
mend the form of settlement that 
will do the best job for the policy- 
holder and his family, regardless of 
the income tax consequences. 
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1947 Annual Statements 
(Continued from Page 26) 


National Life and Accident 

The National Life and Accident, 
Nashville, had a gain of $181,901,972 
in life insurance in force last year, 
and closed 1947 with a total of 
$1,800,551,331 life insurance in force, 
Edwin W. Craig, president, an- 
nounced at the annual meeting of 
stockholders. 

At the same time it was an- 
nounced the total assets had reached 
$245,062,946, a gain during the year 
of approximately $30,000,000. 

Mr. Craig said that during 1947 
the company paid to policyholders 
or credited to their reserves a total 
of over $42,000,000, the highest fig- 
ure in this respect in the company’s 
history. 

The year 1947 had been a partic- 
ularly busy one for the National 
Life, Mr. Craig announced. The 
company joined with the business 
generally in adopting the Guertin 
changes, and in the revision of its 
rates and policy equipment which 
were thus necessitated. In addition, 
the company took opportunity to 
make a number of other changes in 
policy equipment, all calculated to 
improve them and extend its serv- 
ice to the field force and to policy- 
holders. 

During the year the company 
launched a series of management 
schools, to which all of the com- 
pany’s district managers were 
brought for a week’s special train- 
ing, in groups of sixteen. Similar 
schools have now been started for 
the company’s 785 assistant man- 
agers, and it will require a year for 
the completion of the series. All 
this, Mr. Craig pointed out, is part 
of a program to improve the effi- 
ciency of the field force still fur- 
ther and thereby provide the best 
possible service to policyholders. 


Metropolitan 

New high marks in the number of 
policyholders, the amount of life in- 
surance in force, and payments to 
policyholders were attained by the 
Metropolitan Life, New York, in 
1947, Frederick H. Ecker, chairman 
of the board, and Leroy A. Lincoln, 
president of the company, an- 
nounced. 

The number of policyholders at 
the end of 1947 was 32,384,000, and 
the amount of life insurance that 
they held was $37,256,604,715, to- 
gether with accident and health in- 
surance for a principal sum benefit 
of $2,500,399,501 and a weekly in- 
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demnity of $40,223,501, it was stated. 

Payments to policyholders last 
year amounted to $671,927,603 and 
marked the 16th successive year in 
which these payments have ex- 
ceeded a half-billion dollars. Pay- 
ments were made at the average 
rate of $6,373.82 a minute of each 
business day. Of the total payments, 
which included death claims, dis- 
ability benefits, matured endow- 
ments, annuity payments, dividends, 
and cash surrender values, the 
largest amount, $272,742,443, went 
to ordinary policyholders; while in- 
dustrial policyholders received $246,- 
061,989; group policyholders (exclu- 
sive of accident and health), $102,- 
505,626; and accident and health 
policyholders $50,617,545. 

The amount of paid-for life insur- 
ance issued during 1947 was $2,895,- 
658,040 compared with $3,119,545,878 
for 1946. The gain in force for the 
year was $2,834,585,604 compared 
with $3,160,049,294 in 1946. The 
issue included $1,741,044,712 of or- 
dinary insurance, $680,225,549 in- 
dustrial, and $474,387,779 group. 
This brought the totals in force in 
the various life departments to $18,- 
783,894,976 ordinary, $9,693,848,489 
industrial, and $8,778,861,250 group. 

Metropolitan assets stood at $8,- 
548,422,601 at the end of 1947. In 
this connection, Mr. Lincoln pointed 
out as an interesting coincidence 
that during the past 15 years alone, 
1933-1947, the company had paid to 
policyholders an amount in excess 
of today’s assets—$8,624,964,461. 
These assets were held to assure 
fulfillment of obligations to policy- 
holders, beneficiaries, and others 
amounting to $8,048,865,245, with 
general surplus funds amounting to 
$499,557,356, which represented 
about 6 per cent of the company’s 
obligations. 

Chiefly because of the decline in 
the rate of interest earned on in- 
vestments, the Metropolitan is re- 
vising dividend scales for Ordinary 
and Industrial policies. ‘This in- 
volves a reduction in dividends in 
many cases. In spite of this, how- 
ever, the amount reserved for divi- 
dends to policyholders payable in 
1948 was $141,215,117, which is a 
new high total for the company. 
This is due mainly to the increase 
in the amount of business in force. 
Of this amount ordinary policyhold- 
ers will receive $64,907,117, indus- 
trial policyholders $45,655,000, group 
policyholders (excluding accident 
and health) $22,725,000, and acci- 
dent and health policyholders $7,- 
928,000. Including the declaration 





for 1948, the Metropolitan will hay 
paid to policyholders in the form ¢ 
dividends a total of $2,544,945 63 


Life Insurance Company of 
Georgia 

Life Insurance Company g 
Georgia gained $56,554,028 insy,. 
ance in force during 1947, up 135 
per cent to a total of $475,520.29) 
while assets rose 26 per cent ty 
$31,831,809. 

The number of policies increaseq 
25.3 per cent—83,948 added for , 
total of 3,316,241. 

Policy reserves were up $4,680. 
616 to $18,174,612. Surplus funds 
and capital were increased $1,107, 
444 to $10,453,763. For each $1.00 of 
the $21,378,047 liabilities the com. 
pany had $1.49 of admitted assets 
Volume of mortgage loans was in- 
creased $2,521,603 to a _ total of 
$4,800,420. 

Payments to policyholders and ben. 
eficiaries rose $633,796 to $6,534,674, 


Jefferson Standard Life 

New paid-for business in 1947 
amounted to $118,272,288, an in- 
crease of 3% over 1946 and 69% 
over 1945, Ralph C. Price, president 
of the Jefferson Standard Life In- 
surance Company, reported to 
stockholders at their 41st annual 
meeting at the company’s home of- 
fice in Greensboro, N. C. Price 
stated that the company reached 
new heights in practically every 
phase of its operations. 

In his annual report to stockhold- 
ers, President Price said, “Insurance 
in force increased over $75,000,000, 
bringing our total amount of out- 
standing insurance to $747,501,522, 
which represents an increase of 60% 
during the past five years. We are 
looking forward to reaching the 
$800,000,000 mark in 1948. This 
achievement is particularly impres- 
sive in view of the fact that we have 
only recently passed our 40th birth- 
day. 

“Our admitted assets amounted 
to $199,857,286 on Dec. 31 and now 
exceed $200,000,000. The increase in 
admitted assets for the year ex- 
ceeded $20,000,000 or an average 
monthly increase of one and seven- 
tenths millions. This material in- 
crease in assets has magnified our 
investment problems, necessitating 
an expansion of our investment fa- 
cilities to meet the situation. New 
investments made during the year 
were in excess of $57,000,000. In 
spite of this, our net interest earn- 
ings were again slightly over 4%, 
being practically the same as last 
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year. We continue to lead all major 
companies in the net rate of interest 
earned. 

“Payments to policyholders and 
beneficiaries amounted to $8,664,444 
for the year and a total of $167,711,- 
334 since organization. 

“The company holds for policy- 
holders and beneficiaries over $16,- 
400,000 policy proceeds which have 
been left with the company at in- 
terest. These funds consist mostly 
of the proceeds of death claims. The 
4% which the company is paying on 
these funds during 1948 represents 
an excellent interest return to a 
group of people who as a rule have 
had very little experience in han- 
dling money. 

“We now have $23,500,000 capital, 
surplus and contingency funds for 
the protection of our policyholders. 
These funds now amount to $13.33 
for each $100 of liabilities. This is 
an extremely favorable position and 
is far above the average for com- 
panies throughout the country. 

“Needless to say,” Price said in 
closing his report, “this record was 
not the work of a few men, but re- 
sulted from the loyal cooperation of 
each and every member of our 
organization.” 


Bankers National 

December, 1947 was the biggest 
month in the history of Bankers 
National Life Insurance Company, 
Montclair, New Jersey, being almost 
double that of December, 1941, the 
previous record month. For the 
year 1947 new paid-for business 
was $19,860,932—insurance in force 
showed a gain of more than $12 
million to $139,011,114. 


The agents of the company con- 
tinued their high average policy, the 
hew average policy sold during the 
year being $4,446, and the average 
size policy in force $3,826. 

Payments to policyowners and 
beneficiaries totaled more than a 
million and a half, a new high for 
the company. 


Berkshire Life 


President Harrison L. Amber, re- 
porting to the policyholders, stated 
that new life insurance paid was the 
largest in the company’s history, 
$39,316,000, which brought the total 
life insurance in force to $323,880,000. 

The company’s assets increased 
$6,899,599 and have now reached 
$103,909,778. Policyholders reserves 
increased $5,273,473 and unassigned 
surplus increased $406,484. 

The company’s investment policy 
did not change much during the 


year. The bond account was in- 
creased about $2,500,000. The mort- 
gage loan account increased approx- 
imately $5,700,000, of which $3,500,- 
000 was loans to veterans for the 
purchase of homes under the GI 
Bill of Rights. Total mortgage loans 
were $35,942,000 of which $22,000,- 
000 is guaranteed or partially so by 
the Federal Government. 

A complete change in accordance 
with new legislation was made in 
the basis of operation of the com- 
pany, effective January 1, 1948. A 
new and modern mortality table 
was adopted and a new reserve 
basis established. Many attractive 
new policies were offered for sale 
the first time Jan. 1. 

The company paid in death claims 
to beneficiaries during 1947 $2,639,- 
633.39 and to living policyholders 
$2,852,694.43. This money, said Mr. 
Amber, plays an important part in 
the well being of the lives of hun- 
dreds of people. 


Manufacturers Life 

During 1947, its Diamond Jubilee 
Year, the Manufacturers Life re- 
corded new placed business of $168,- 
418,091—an increase of 9% over 
1946, the best previous year. Vice- 
President and General Manager 
J. H. Lithgow revealed that 29% of 
this new business was produced in 
the United States, 36% in Canada 
and Newfoundland, 8%% in the 
West Indies, and 25% in other fields 
abroad. The company’s business in 
force passed the billion dollar mark 
in March, and stood at over $1,095,- 
000,000 at the year end—dan increase 
of $125,000,000 for the year. The 
assets of the company continued to 
grow in accord with the business in 
force and now total over $358 mil- 
lion, an increase of $28 million dur- 
ing the year. Particular tribute was 
paid to members of the agency force 
for their consistent work both in 
production of new business and the 
conservation of old policies. 

The new business for the year 
1947 amounted to $168,418,091, being 
$14,181,263 in excess of that for 
1946. The business in force was in- 
creased by $125,372,275, to a total 
amount of $1,095,256,531. 

Total receipts for the year were 
$66,627,544.02. Premium income 
amounted to $43,664,444.17, interest 
and dividends to $11,770,121.43 and 
all other receipts to $11,192,978.42. 

Payments to policyholders and 
beneficiaries totaled $21,210,776.74. 
Disbursements on account of ma- 
tured, surrendered and existing pol- 
icies were $13,795,115.40, including 
$2,487,852.23 in dividends to policy- 


holders, Death claims amounted to 
$7,415,661.34. The rate of mortality 
was very favorable. 


The assets of the company in- 
creased during the year by $27,978,- 
200.85 and now amount to $358,121,- 
438.97. The gross rate of interest 
earned was 3.65%. 

Policy and annuity reserves 
amount to $293,643,903 and the re- 
serve for dividends to policyholders 
to $3,766,914. After providing for 
these and all other liabilities the 
contingency reserve amounts to 
$5,250,000 and the surplus to $13,- 
259,628. 


General American Life 
Gains in insurance in force, net 
earnings, and assets, were an- 
nounced by Walter W. Head, presi- 
dent, General American Life, St, 
Louis. 


A net gain of approximately $70,- 
250,000 in life insurance during 1947 
brought the “insurance-in-force” 
total to a new high of $915,000,000. 
Ordinary life insurance sales, 
amounting to $30,206,500, exéeeded 
the previous record year of 1946 by 
a slight margin. Increases were re-~ 
corded in all lines of group insur- 
ance issued by the company, 

General American Life now ex- 
tends insurance protection, Mr. 
Head said, to the holders of 786,762 
policies and certificates, as com- 
pared to 697,668 at the end of 1946. 


As of Dec. 31, 1947, total resources 
amounted to $162,000,000, a gain of 
more than $9,000,000 over the pre- 
vious year. The principal assets of 
the company consist of $60,052,- 
854.49 of United States government 
obligations and $71,054,025.87 in 
loans secured by mortgages on real 
estate. 

Net earnings amounted to $2,995,- 
427.49 for the year, with a net aver- 
age yield on mean ledger assets of 
3.45% as compared to 4.06% in 1946, 
the decline being due to the low in- 
terest rates currently being paid on 
choice bonds and first mortgage 
loans. The program of liquidating 
company-owned real estate has now 
largely been completed. Real estate, 
exclusive of the home office build- 
ing in St. Louis, now amounts to 
only 1/7 of 1% of the total invest- 
ment portfolio. Mr. Head stated 
that the current return, because of 
non-recurring abnarmal factors, is 
high in relation to prevailing inter- 
est rates, and must therefore be ex- 
pected to continue to decline, the 
average yield for the entire institu- 
tion of life insurance being less 
than 3%, 
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66 OMPANY Public Relations— 
An Increasingly Important 
Function of Management” has been 
selected as the theme for the two- 
day public relations forum being 
held at the Hotel Commodore, New 
York City, on March 30 and 31 un- 
der the joint sponsorship of the Life 
Insurance Advertisers Association 
and the Institute of Life Insurance. 
Among the speakers who will 
participate in the forum will be: 

E. W. Craig, president of the Na- 
tional Life and Accident, Nashville, 
and chairman of the Institute, who 
will open the two-day session with 


a talk on “Management Sets the 
Pace,” developing the theme that 
good public relations stem from 
management. 

Dr. Claude Robinson, president of 
the Opinion Research Corporation, 
who will discuss “Public Ideas As a 
Guide to Performance.” 

Robert W. Sparks, vice-president 
and treasurer of the Bowery Sav- 
ings Bank, who will outline how his 
institution has organized its staff to 
carry out the responsibility of its 
public relations activities and the 
principles underlying such an or- 
ganizational set-up. 





Life insurance material available for the nation’s educators through the 
Institute of Life Insurance were shown at the annual convention of the 
American Association of School Administrators in Atlantic City, N. J., 
recently, Shown in the exhibit booth, discussing the family security edu- 
cational program, are Dr. Herold C. Hunt, Chicago superintendent of 
schools and president of the Association (left), and R. Wilfred Kelsey, 


director of the Institute’s Division of Education. 


More than 12,000 of the 


country’s ranking educators attended the convention. 
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Robert P. Kelsey, second vice. 
president in charge of advertising 
and public relations, John Hancock 
Mutual, Boston, who will tell wha 
his company is doing in adapting 
procedures to public preferences 
and giving the individual employee; 
a positive role in its public rel,. 
tions. 

Fred Rudge, president of Freq 
Rudge, Inc., who will illustrate 
through case examples, the methods 
used by industrial corporations jp 
orienting employees and enlisting 
their participation in the company’ f 
public relations program. 

Clifford B. Reeves, second vice. 
president of the Mutual Life, New 
York, who will report on “What 
One Life Insurance Company Has 
Done in Public Relations Research,” 

The theme of the meeting was 
selected in consideration of the fact 
that the development of sound pub- 
lic relations concepts and practices 
at the company level are essential 
in providing support for the activi- 
ties of life insurance agents. The 
importance of the agent in the pub- 
lic relations of the life insurance 
business is, of course, recognized by 
the sponsors of the forum, but it 
was felt that the agents’ role could 
not be adequately developed within 
the scope of a two-day session, em- 
bracing as well the many other 
phases of life insurance company 
public relations. 


Program for American Youth 


A long range educational program 
designed to give American youth 
a more thorough preparation for 
home and family life by teaching 
the principles of family security in 
secondary schools is being launched 
by a group of educators in coopera- 
tion with the Institute of Life In- 
surance. This announcement was 
made at the annual convention of 
the American Association of School 
Administrators by Dr. Herold C. 
Hunt, general superintendent of 
schools in Chicago and president of 
the Association. 

“This program seeks to help boys 
and girls learn to meet family re- 
sponsibilities they will have to meet 
anyway,” Dr. Hunt said. “Before 
graduating from high school, they 
should have some exposure to this 
problem of family relationships. The 
specific plans are in keeping with 
a resolution passed at last year’s 
meeting of the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators, call- 
ing on the schools to give American 
youth a more thorough preparation 
for family and home life. The As- 
sociation feels that this is a vital 
educational theory.” 
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Increase of Loans in 1947 

Life insurance policy loans out- 
standing with all U. S. life insur- 
ance companies increased in 1947 
to $1,917,000,000, the Institute of 
Life Insurance reports. The total 
outstanding at the start of last year 
was $1,891,000,000. 

This was the first iincrease in 
these loans in 15 years. 

New loans made during the year 
were $330,000,000, compared with 
$250,000,000 in 1946 and $175,000,- 
000 in 1945. 

Loan repayments were high dur- 
ing 1947, more than $300,000,000 of 
those outstanding at the start of the 
year being paid off. 


More Insurance in Large Families 

Families with children are more 
likely to own life insurance than 
those without, the Institute reports. 

A Federal Reserve survey on 
consumer finances, special tabula- 
tions of which were made available 
to the Institute, shows that last year 
78% of the families consisting of 
only man and wife owned life in- 
surance, while 85% of the families 
with one or more children had this 
type of protection. 


In fact, families consisting of 


father, mother and three children 
showed 88% ownership of life in- 
surance, These families of five re- 
ported 84% of the husbands in- 
sured, 68% of the wives and one or 
more children in 61% of the cases, 
with 54% having all three children 
insured. 


Childlessness 


About one-seventh of the married 
women in the United States remain 
childless throughout their lives, ac- 
cording to the statisticians of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany. The proportion of married 
women who are childless is higher 
in urban than in rural areas, and 
higher for women who have had 
at least a high school education 
than for those whose education 
stopped in grade school. 


At ages 20 to 24 years in the 
native white population, more than 
one-half of the wives who had at- 
tended college for at least a year 
were childless, as compared with a 
little more than a quarter of those 
who had completed less than five 
years of grade school. With ad- 
vance in age, however, the margin 
between the two groups narrows, 
and by the end of the reproductive 
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Officers of the Birmingham Association of Life Underwriters 


First row, left to right—Immediate Past President and National Com- 
mitteeman D. Hayes Clark (seated on arm of chair); President Curtis 
Hasty; Vice-Presidents Robert M. Goodall, Charles McCain, W. W. Henley. 
Second row, left to right—Secretary-Treasurer John Stein; Board of Gov- 
ernors—Lacy Daniel, W. R. Freeman, John Pittman, Vernon Rabun, F. E. 
Lacey. Members of the board of governors not present at the time this 
picture was taken are Bo Russell, James Eubanks, C. M. Caddis. 
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period, 17.4 per cent of the women 
with come college training remaineg 
childless, as against 11.5 per cent of 
the women with minimum schoo]. 
ing. 

“At the younger ages the varia. 
tion in childlessness according tg 
area of residence is substantially 
greater for the college women than 
for those who had only a limited 
education,” note the statisticians 
“At the older ages, on the other 
hand, the college group shows the 
least variation with area of regj. 
dence.” 


Expense Adjustments Bill 


The primary purpose of this bil] 
is to effect certain emergency ad. 
justments in the life insurance ex. 
pense limitation provisions of the 
New York Insurance Law (Section 
213) made necessary by recent in- 
creases in the general costs of doing 
business, 

At the same time, this bill would 
make two other changes in this sec- 
tion. The first is a clarifying change 
with respect to the extent of branch 
office and agency expense. The sec- 
ond is to provide that the section 
shall not apply to alien companies 
that do only a reinsurance business 
in the State. 

Section 213 imposes limits on both 
the expense of writing new business 
and total insurance expense, It re- 
lates only to ordinary insurance. 
The expense of writing new busi- 
ness includes the excess of renewal 
expenses over a renewal expense 
allowance. 

This bill would increase the re- 
newal expense allowance by: 

(a) twenty-five cents per $1,000 
of premium paying insurance in 
force; 

(b) two per cent of renewal pre- 
miums for monthly premium debit 
insurance. 

It would also increase the limit on 
total insurance expense by $.50 per 
$1,000 of insurance in force. 

The $.25 and $.50 increases in 
limits are necessitated by the recent 
advances in overhead costs. In the 
hope that present conditions will 
not continue indefinitely, these in- 
creases in limits are made tempo- 
rary for five years only. 

Experience has demonstrated that 
the expense allowance for monthly 
debit business has been too low. 
Moreover, in 1946 subsection 13 wa 
amended to permit the payment of 
larger renewal commissions for this 
class of insurance. This bill would 
take account of these facts by pro- 
viding for an increase in the ele- 
ment of the expense limit which is 
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OVER S$ 74S) UNLLION 


JEFFERSON STANDARD LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE 
Serving Policyholders from Coast to Coast 


IN 1947 Jefferson Standard served a greater number of policyholders than ever before and made sub- 
stantial gains in volume of new business and financial strength. This achievement is high tribute to the 
loyal group of field representatives whose skilled services made this record possible. Through their efforts 
the comforting protection of life insurance was brought to additional thousands of families during the year. 

Today’s high income taxes and low returns on investments have in- 
tensified the problem of estate creation and conservation, thus causing 
the American people to value more than ever the security and personal 
satisfaction which life insurance affords. In 1947 FOUR OUT OF FIVE 
families enjoyed the protection of life insurance. Jefferson Standard pro- 
vides more than $745 million of this protection. 


* 


HIGHEST RATE OF INTEREST 
EARNED 


1947 marks the eleventh consecutive year 
that Jefferson Standard has led all major 
life insurance companies in rate of in- 
terest earned on invested assets. 


HIGHEST RATE OF INTEREST 
PAID 


On funds left in trust—extra income to 
policyholders and beneficiaries. 


INSURANCE IN FORCE 
Now $747,501,522, an increase of over 
$75,000,000 for the year. 


STRONG FINANCIAL POSITION 
Assets increased more than $20,000,000 
in 1947 and now total $199,857,286. 
Surplus, Capital and Contingency Re- 
serves total $23,500,000, a new high mark 
in additional funds for policyholders’ pro- 
tection. 


BENEFITS PAID 
Payments to policyholders and benefici- 
aries aggregated $8,664,444 in 1947, 
bringing total payments since organiza- 
tion in 1907 to more than $167,700,000. 


NEW POLICY PLANS 
At the close of 1947 Jefferson Standard 
made several new policy plans available 
to the public, including a wide range of 
policies for children. 


SALES HIGHEST IN HISTORY 
Sales of new life insurance in 1947 
— $118,272,288, a new company 
record. 












Total Assets . 


ASSETS 
Cash. . $ 4,879,606 
United States Government 
Bonds . 36,068,470 
All Other Bonds . 26,012,199 
Stocks 17,152,765 
Listed securities are carried 
at market, cost, or call 
price, whichever is lowest. 
First Mortgage Loans 86,621,832 
Real Estate . 9,544,105 
Loans to Our 
Policyholders . . . 12,804,544 
Secured by the cash values 
of policies. 
Investment Income in 
Course of Collection . 1,293,967 
Premiums in Course of 
Collection 3,842,967 
All Other Assets . 1,636,831 
$199,857,286 


41st Aeeuall Sateen 


DECEMBER 31, 1947 


LIABILITIES 


Policy Reserves . . . $149,626,539 


A fund which with future 
premiums and _ interest 
earnings provides for the 
payment of policy obliga- 
tions as they fall due. 

Reserve for ered 

Claims 


Claims on which couetaal 
proofs have not been re- 
ceived. 


Reserve for Taxes 
Premiums and Interest 
Paid in Advance . . 
Policy Proceeds Left 
with Company. . . 
Dividends for 
Policyholders 


Reserve for All Other 
Liabi lities ° + + 


Liabilities . . 


Contingency 
Reserve $ 1,500,000 


10,000,000 
Surplus Un- 


assigned 12,000,000 
Total Surplus Funds for 

Additional Protection 

of Policyholders . . 


931,083 


552,321 

4,694,579 

16,426,357 
2,117,257 © 


2,009,150 
$176,357,286 





Capital . 


23,500,000 
$199,857,286 
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FOUNDED 1907 
RALPH C. PRICE, President 
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related to monthly debit insurance. 
The corresponding expense limit for 
industrial monthly debit insurance 
has already been increased by a bill 
passed in 1947. 

The over-all purpose of Section 
213 is to protect citizens of New 
York from purchasing insurance 
from companies with excessive ex- 
pense rates. Companies that do 
only a reinsurance business in New 
York have no dealings with New 
York citizens. This bill recognized 
this by exempting such alien com- 
panies from the provisions of Sec- 
tion 213. 


Production 


Life insurance purchases in the 
United States in January showed an 
increase of 2% over purchases in 
the corresponding month of last 
year and were 32% greater than 
the aggregate reported for January, 
1946, it was reported yesterday by 
the Life Insurance Agency Man- 
agement Association, Hartford. Total 
purchases in January were $1,781,- 
880,000 compared with $1,741,639,000 
in January of last year and $1,350,- 
915,000 in January, 1946. 

Purchases of ordinary life insur- 
ance in January were $1,331,394,000, 
up 8% over January a year ago and 
nearly one-third larger than the 
total in January, 1946. 

Industrial life insurance  pur- 
chased in January amounted to 
$272,132,000, a decrease of 17% 
from the corresponding month last 
year, and 1% under the figure for 
January, 1946. 


Group life insurance purchases 


were $178,354,000 in January, a de- 


crease of 3% from January a year 
ago but three and one-half times the 
figure for January, 1946. These pur- 
chases represent new groups set up 
and do not include additions of in- 
sured personnel under group insur- 
ance contracts already in force. 

Monthly purchases of life insur- 
ance for January in each of the last 
three years were reported by the 
Association as follows: 


January Purchases 
(000 Omitted) 








1946 1947 
Ordinary $1,025,488 $1,229,026 
to eee 49,780 184,095 
Industrial 275,647 328,518 
| ae $1,350,915 $1,741,639 
% Change 

1948 
1948 from 1947 
Ordinary $1,331,394 Plus 8% 
GROW occ 178,354 — 3% 
Industrial 272,132 —17% 
TORRE .cces $1,781,880 Plus 2% 


State and City Leaders 


Idaho showed the greatest rate of 
increase in ordinary life insurance 
sales in January, with Nevada sec- 
ond and Montana third. Country- 
wide, ordinary business increased 
8% in January compared with Jan- 
uary, 1947, while Idaho sales gained 
45%, Nevada 38% and Montana 
37%. 

Among the large cities, Cleveland 
showed the greatest rate of increase 
for January, with a gain of 32%. 
St. Louis was second with a gain of 

































At the forty-first annual meeting of the Life Underwriters Association 
of Canada, held in Toronto recently, Mr. W. J. H. Chittick, C.L.U., Manu- 
facturers Life Insurance Company, Winnipeg, Manitoba, was elected presi- 
dent of the Association for 1948. 
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25%. The figures for the leag; 
cities were reported by the Asso. 
ciation as follows: 


January Increase—1948 over 1947 


BE. Wi ncvdviesdeeswacd —lly, 
Ge oc ccccicossvtensaes 114, 
SEE scndbeccdenbaenan 324 
BOONES bone ccc tenscwceases 19% 
Rg ee 12¢, 
New York City ........... 12%, 
a Pere rere 18%, 
ee MEE. nocntdscdecacenes 25% 
AUN 
HON A 


ROUND the city which Atlan. 

tans think of as the axle 
the universe (Bostonians, whos 
city is only labeled “The Hub’ 
please note) life insurance activity 
is tremendous. The Life Insurane 
Company of Georgia, local gian 
and rapidly forging ahead to the 
position of a nationwide giant, js 
crowding on steam for ordinary 
business to such an extent that i 
is hitting around four millions ; 
week of new ordinary. 

Arvarently, no one man is re 
sponsible for the overall alteration 
in this company from industrial ani 
accident and health to the multiple 
—ordinary, industrial, and accident 
and health—structure. There is 
plenty of fine teamwork in the 
organization. Like any lusty youn 
giant, a lot of muscles go into the 
effort; and the muscles of a corpor- 
ation are its executives. 

More than the home-office group 
however, the Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Georgia is motivated by it 
loyal and big agency force. How- 
ever, men like I. M. Sheffield, Jr; 
S. E. Allison (actuary seasoned bj 
experience); W. Sheffield Owen 
production boss of ordinary, ani 
Bob Cook, his working aide, at 
needed to spark, guide and dire 
the agency forces, 

Right down to feminine assistants 
like the Webb Twins (try to tel 
them apart!) and Miriam Genung 
(top receptionist), the Life Insur- 
ance Company of George is def- 
nitely on the march. Publicizing 
that march is Al B. Richardson, wh 
finds a ten-hour day made just : 
bit easier by a lot of new spodl 
wire recording equipment! 

* * 
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ORTH current comment, righ! 





now in Atlanta, is the new 
Piedmont Life Insurance Compalj 
which has been referred to befor 
in these columns. 

As this is written, policy form 
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Dhak ic5s" gene Weebe uk eaunems wa $25,433, 706.00 
Government Bonds .......... $19,326.590.00 1947 INCREASES 
Bonds of States. Municipalities 
and other Governmental 







































axle of Agencies ......... .... -.  1,716,014.00 increase fotal | 
whose Corporate Bonds ........... 4,391,102.00 for Year Dec. 31, 1947 
> Hub’ —_—_—_—_——_ 
activity 25.433, 706.00 eae | 
“HE Preferred Stocks .....0-....0..-- iteeeseineamens, sii Owned by 
SE CD CE oon cincntdees: cnendncecncasesbed: 38,000.40 Policvholders $16,822,808 $183.154,331 
il giant First Mortgage Loans ..........cccccccccceccces 12,587,237.31 
Secs Lees 0S PUlcyhiniters occ cccccedicccovesscsese: 1,759.821.45 Resources ... 3,795,592 43,051,682 
riant, js I it (2 ek ers dik @ bind aca washeiaean 523,759.05 
: di . IE trace ot vor ee me ceeeinewA 407,000.00 Paid to 
rainary® Real Estate Sold on Land Contract ............+++:- 111.250.97 Policyholders 
: y 
that it —® Premiums in Course of Collectior and Miscellaneous 
lions ¢ et eee URGE | ti den il mallee eas 754, 103.56 and Bene- 
Accrued Interest (None past due) .........sesecee- 145,237.68 ficiaries .... 2,067,065 35,237,052 
— Premium Notes .....e0. er PO ee ane 19,392.08 Reserves to 
teration Total Resources ...ceeseeeecees occccccccces. -$43,051.682.20 Credit of 


Policyholders 3,163,302 35,598,121 

























rial and 
nultiple 
ota OUR LIABILITIES 
ere is 
ee NI 560.6 itv 6 91d’ 4 eae oe ee eeee Ree $35,598, 121.24 
young Dividends to the Credit of Policyholders ccccccccces 1,458,966 38 

Premiums and Interest Paid in Advance ..... 6ede6s 1.323.633.31 
nto the® Dividends to Policyholders for 1948 ......sseeee- 450,000.00 
corpor-— Claims Awaiting Completion . ....+--sseee.- ii 134.736.82 

Reserve for Taxes Pavahle in 194 .......ee.eeeee> 92,550.00 
grou I ee... . .nHeebesseeveeabess 42.035 45 
on Death Claims Due and Unpaid .......-eeeeeeeeees None 
| by its Pee CS on chs scaccdwe Siedsdee kee $39.100.044.00 FIVE-YEAR RECORD 
How- 
d, Jr: 
- , ’ Insurance owned by 
hed § Excess Protection to Policyholders - 
Owen, Policyholders ..+e« «+...56% Increase 
y, and re eee $1,000,000.00 
: IS cn < ue aes Garin toe ech on aes o 1,000,000.00 . 
, ae® Contingency Reserves .............. 1.951.638 2C RESOUFCES ..+4 eoeses-- 63% Lncrease 

irect EELS A 2 

Surplus for Protection of Polievholders .........-- 3,951,638.20 Paid to Policyholders 
a Total Liabilities and Surplus ee ee ee $43.051.682.20 and Beneficiaries I ia le 34% Increase 
o tel 
renung : 
Insur- Reserves to Credit of 
; defi- Policyholders ... .....59% Increase 
icizing 
n, who THE pO : S$ E LIFE Surplus tor Extra Pro- 
just : tection of Policyholders 50% Increase 
spool- 
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format 
now it: 

LIFE ro 
offices | 
Rhodes 
& The 
ASSURANC bad 
Ford, c! 
DOLLARS sp 
gim, fir 
vier, S 
Wilson, 
work for YOU Limber 
uN 
and the NATION 
Yes, the dollars paid in premiums by ( | 
the policyholders of the Sun Life Assur- John Hancock Building au 
ance Company of Canada go to work Incorporates New Ideas 
at once. T IS 
; Designed to create an atmos- we ¢ 
They are promptly and securely phere of “relaxed efficiency,” litice 
placed in Government, ‘municipal, for some 5,000 employees, the possibl 
public utility and corporation invest- 26-story addition to headquarters | impera 
ments. of the John Hancock Mutual Life subject 
in Boston incorporates a number | import: 
They develop industry and expand of mechanical improvements that | feel, ar 
business. have been made available for the | surance 
first time since the war. The Withi 
They build homes and schools, and stouctuve will be completely air || were t 
modernize farms. conditioned and will contain | provinc 
At the same time, dollars are being — a = 4 to how 
peld out by the Sun Life to safeguard res A 
families, to bring independence in old building 7 . a > 
age and security to the bereaved. ; ciao 
Thus the one and a half million men cH Fr ey 
and women who, for their own pro- Conede 
tection, co-operate with the Sun Life ' iti 
are just being delivered to the} POStUO” 
of a tthe ape vo a prt Piedmont and the “infant” will soon} * the 
= dian a perkates “to fediehdedl try walking. Starting at the time} [24s @ 
@ Gennite contribution to indivicua that the C. S. O. tables and Guertin} 282!"St 
and national well-being. Law are raising hob with a lot of A 
younger life insurance companies} Present 
Benefits paid to policyholders and bene- the Piedmont has elected to beging Columb 
en ee a a - on the 2% per cent basis rather mace 
er Canes Pew Snes Me Se on ae than plunge otherwise and then bp *°°T@s 
policy was issued ™ 1871: an pressured to change. Thus the dedi have be 
een fueeom issued during the year: will be clean at the outset. in the 
ne licans a 
. The company has purchased the 
Total Assurances in force: $3,837,724,159. old Noble mansion at 1222 Peach States. 
tree Street, N. E., in Atlanta, for Liberals 
a@ reported price of about $65,000,— SW®°P § 
S | N LI FE as its home office. The building is joined 
being remodeled and modernized at their ni 
a reputed cost of some $40,000 and cessful 
OF t AN AD A. the company will occupy quarters Appar 
there as soon as feasible. a 
Expecting actual operations tof 0%, 
Pe Your Fatine To-day” apron 
our Furie 10- begin with a capital of about $200-f Wich t 
000 and the same amount of sur “dlition 
Copy of the Annual —— —— - be obtained from plus, the Piedmont has completed okay. T 
Our 10 ag or om: ? 
. its official executive staff. Officers aay 
SUN LIFE OF CANADA of the company include President tn rey 
Everett Strupper (former genera f ™#orite 
TRANSPORTATION BUILDING, WASHINGTON 6, D.C. agent in Atlanta for the Volunteer} | This is 
State Life—and succeeded, with the os 
“ 5 w in 
UUIUIUNtUUHITIIOIOIVITIt#ti1s UI OnOonminininTTnTniiinnniinn| “olunteer State, by Edward Cau 
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thorn) and Alex E. Wilson, Jr., 
who was a prime mover in the 
formation of the company and is 
now its secretary. Mr. Wilson is a 
prominent attorney in Atlanta with 
offices on the nineteenth floor of the 
Rhodes-Haverty Building. 

The actual roster of officers at 
present is as follows: H. Benson 
Ford, chairman of the board; Everett 
Strupper, president; W. C. Cotton- 
gim, first vice-president; T. C. Lan- 
vier, second vice-president; A. E. 
Wilson, Jr., secretary; and Don A. 
Limbert, treasurer. 


ANNAN 


CANADA 


UNNI LL 


T IS not so very long ago since 
we devoted a column to the po- 
litical outlook in Canada, and the 
possible effect on insurance. It is 
imperative to come back to the 
subject again, for there have been 
important developments which, we 
feel, are to the advantage of the in- 
surance industry as a whole. 

Within the past few weeks, there 
were two by-elections held in the 
province of British Columbia. Next 
to Saskatchewan (which has a 
socialist government called the Co- 
Operative Commonwealth Federa- 
tion) British Columbia is the second 
strongest stronghold of the C. C. F. 
There, that party is what we in 
Canada refer to as the “official op- 
position party.” In other words, it 
is the second strongest party, and 
leads all debates in the legislature 
against the government in power. 

A coalition government is, at 
present, at the helm in British 
Columbia. This government is 
made up of both Conservatives and 
Liberals which, until recent years, 
have been the two dominant parties 
in the Dominion—like the Repub- 
licans and Democrats in the United 
States. The Conservatives and 
Liberals—sensing a possible C. C. F. 
sweep some years ago unless they 
joined to combat socialism—quit 
their name-calling and were suc- 
cessful in attaining office. 

Apparently the people have been 
quite satisfied, for, during the past 
month, there were two by-elections 
which tested the strength of the 
coalitionists and found it to be 
okay. The C. C. F. candidates were 
soundly whipped—in fact, the win- 
ning candidates had clear, decisive 
majorities in both cases. 

This is considered most important 
in Canada at the moment. It is a 
Straw in the wind. It provides a 
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CONNECTICUT GENERAL 


Life Insurance Company 
Hartford, Connecticut 


ROBERT W. HUNTINGTON 


Chairman of the Board President 





FRAZAR B. WILDE 


EIGHTY-THIRD ANNUAL REPORT 
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ASSETS 
Bonds 
Stocks 


First mortgage loans 


On city and farm properties (including FHA home loans and 
loans under the veterans’ home loan program of $72,097,429) 


Real estate (including $2,232,319 for Home Office) 
Loans to policyholders 
Bank deposits and cash 


Other assets 
Premiums in process of being collected, accrued interest on 
investments, etc. 


Total assets 


OBLIGATIONS 


Funds set aside for future payments to policyholders and beneficiaries 


Funds set aside for future payments to policyholders and beneficiaries 
under existing claims 


Money paid to policyholders and beneficiaries, and put back with the 
Company to be held on deposit at interest. Also premiums paid 
in advance by policyholders 


Participating policy dividends payable in 1948 

Taxes payable in 1948 

Special funds set aside because of low interest rates on investments 
All other obligations 


Capital stock 3,000,000 
Contingency funds 16,801,000 
Surplus 25,421,117 


Total to provide additional security for policyholders and beneficiaries 


Total 





Increase in Insurance in Force 
Insurance in Force, December 31, 1947 
Paid to Policyholders and Beneficiaries, 1947 


Paid to Policyholders and Beneficiaries since Organization 


$357,281,317 
13,240,517 
198,593,438 


8,657,483 
13,753,008 
10,558,703 
14,009,372 


$616,093,838 


$486,047,694 


16,543,191 


50,330,984 
2,693,802 
2,041,363 

11,000,000 . 
2,214,687 


45,222,117 


$616,093,838 


$ 285,467,087 
2,388,286,927 


41,051,976 
586,549,801 


LIFE, ACCIDENT, HEALTH AND GROUP INSURANCE AND ANNUITIES 
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definite clue as to what may happen 
in other elections in the near future. 
For it would seem that the popular- 
ity of socialism has reached and 
passed its peak with, possibly the 
exception of Saskatchewan province. 

What this shift in the trend of 
public thinking means to insurance 
is easy to see. The political party 
which threatened, if it attained con- 
trol in Canada, to nationalize life 
insurance is on the way out. British 
Columbia now seems safe from its 
domination. There is no other 
province but Saskatchewan where 
it can hope to pull many votes—and 


so far as Federal politics are con- 
cerned, the number of votes in Sas- 
katchewan are negligible. 

Ontario, which for a while seemed 
to be on the verge of heading 


towards C. C. F.-ism, is strongly 
Conservative today, with little 
chance of Premier Drew being 


beaten in his next two elections at 
least. Ed Joliffe, who leads the 
C. C. F. in Ontario, had his best 
chance to show what he could do a 
couple of years ago—but either 
through inexperience or just plain 
ignorance, he made fantastic 
charges against the Drew govern- 





All Parties Agree! 





Multiple Lines Mean Prosperity 
for the Insurance Salesman... 
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ment which failed to stand up jp 
court, and, to put it bluntly, the 
C. C. F. in Ontario is caught in g 
dead-end street. 

The outcome of the forthcoming 
federal election is anybody’s guess 
—but definitely it won’t finda C.¢ 
F. government in office. The chances 
of the Liberals returning to power 
are considered to be quite good; 
but at the worst it will be a Con. 
servative government. 

So, as far as life insurance is con. 
cerned, it can go on uninterrupted, 
It has not only weathered another 
world war, but one of the most 
troublesome political periods in 
Canada’s history. 


WHIM ATT 


A iti 


ORGANIZATIONS 


0 


NH 
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Life Insurance Advertisers Asso- 
ciation—Discussion leaders for the 
March 29 meeting of the Associa- 
tion’s Eastern Round Table at the 
Hotel Commodore, New York, have 
been announced by Chairman Wil- 
liam Gentry, New England Mutual. 
They are: 

Direct Mail — Frank Schiorring, 
Columbian National and J. W. 
Warner, Aetna Life; Newspaper, 
Magazine and Radio Advertising— 
Russell V. Vernet, Mutual Life, New 
York and A. E. Lucey, National Life 
of Vermont; Policyholders Contacts 
by Mail—Arthur Kneerim, Metro- 
politan Life and Norman L. Kages, 
Reliance Life. 

Building Agent Prestige — John 
Brundage, Mutual Benefit Life and 
W. S. Weier, The Prudential; Keep- 
ing the Agent Sold —Frederick J. 
Kiefner, Provident Mutual and Wil 
liam L. Camp MIII, Connecticut 
Mutual. 

The Southern Round Table will 
be held at the Buena Vista, Biloxi, 
Miss., May 2-4. James Childrey, 
Atlantic Life, will preside, and Wil 
liam Hamrich, Gulf Life, will b 
program chairman. 

* a * 

AMA—Frederick D. Russell, chair 
man of the Committee for Com: 
panies Having Less Than $150,000; 
000 Ordinary In Force, Agency 
Management Association, has at 
nounced the program for the 194 
Spring Conference to be held Maret 
22-24 at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago. 

Mr. Russell, President of Security 
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Mutual, Binghamton, explained thé 
the program adopted by the com 
mittee was designed to fit the pro> 
lems of small companies. More thal 
150 agency executives of 110 mem 
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per companies are expected to at- 
tend the conference. 

During its ten-year history, the 
meeting of small company agency 
leaders has become one of the most 
popular meetings of the year. The 
committee has adopted a “once a 
member, always a member” policy 
by which a company continues 
membership in the group after hav- 
ing outgrown the $150,000,000 in 
force Classification. 


Mr. Ruscell will preside at all 
sessions. The program: 
Monday—An outline and sum- 


mary of developments in the life 
insurance business, Charles J. Zim- 
merman, assistant managing di- 
rector, Agency Management Asso- 
ciation. 

“Objectives of the Agency Depart- 
ment in a Small Company,” Ray- 
mond R. Brown, president, Standard 
Insurance Co. 

Panel Discussion, “Operating 
Under New Set of Rules.” Partici- 
pants: H. B. Wicke, vice-president, 
Security Mutual; Ralph R. Louns- 
bury, president, Bankers National; 
Walter H. Huehl, actuary, Indian- 
apolis Life; E. J. Moorhead, actuary, 
Agency Management Association. 

Fellowship Dinner. 

Tuesday — “Selection in Small 
Companies,” Dr. D. Rains Wallace 
director of research, Agency Man- 
agement Association. 

Debate: “General Agencies vs. 
Branch Offices.” Richard Rhode- 
beck, president, United States Life, 
and Harry Syphus, general agent, 
Beneficial Life, for General Agency 
system; James E. Scholefield, vice- 
president, North American Life and 
Casualty, and William R. Davis, III, 
director of agencies, Commonwealth 
Life, for Branch Office system. 

“Costs in Small Companies,” E. 
J. Moorhead, actuary, Agency Man- 
agement Association. 

“Intermediate Training under the 
Life Underwriter Training Council 
Plan,” E. L. G. Zalinski, director, 
LUTC. 

Wednesday— Open Forum on 
Questions from the Floor. 

Summary of Meeting, C. H. Heyl, 
vice-president, Bankers Life of 
Nebraska. 

Closing Luncheon. Speaker, John 
Marshal Holcombe; Jr., managing 
director, Agency Management As- 


sociation. 
- * * 


Life Underwriter Training Coun- 
cil—Vincent B. Coffin, vice-president 
of the Connecticut Mutual Life, was 
unanimously elected chairman of 





the Life Underwriter Training Coun- 
cil at the first annual meeting of 
the Board of Trustees held Feb. 24. 

Mr. Coffin has been on the board 


since its inception. He has always 
shown an unusual interest in life 
underwriter education and train- 
ing. From 1926 to 1928 he was di- 
rector of the life insurance train- 
ing course at New York University, 
following which he became educa- 
tional director for the Penn Mutual 
and vice-president of the Connecti- 
cut Mutual in 1940. 

Also elected to office were Edward 
L. Reiley, CLU, general agent for 
the Mutual Benefit Life in Phila- 
delphia, as vice-chairman; and Max- 
well L. Hoffman, director of field 
service of the National Association 





of Life Underwriters, as assistant 
treasurer. James E, Rutherford, 
NALU executive vice president, and 
Charles J. Zimmerman, CLU, assist- 
ant managing director of the Life 
Insurance Agency Management 
Association were re-elected treas- 
urer and secretary, respectively. 
* * * 

ALC—Three regional meetings of 
member companies of the Ameri- 
can Life Convention will be held 
this spring in the East, Southwest, 
and on the Pacific Coast, it has been 
announced by Robert L. Hogg. 

The first of these meetings is 
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Difficulty in stretching a poy check to cover ordinary living expenses is a prob- 


lem of every American family. Today, more than ever, the death of a wage 


earner while the children are young presents a serious financial problem and 


the need for a guaranteed income is evident. Security Mutual agents meet this 


challenge with a plan which pays families up to $25 monthly for each $1,000 of 
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scheduled to be held at Pittsburgh, 
April 15 and 16, with the William 
Penn Hotel as headquarters. 

The second meeting will be at 
Oklahoma City, April 20 and 21, 
with the Hotel Skirvin as head- 
quarters. 

The third and final meeting will 
be at San Francisco, May 6 and 7. 
The Palace Hotel will be head- 
quarters for this meeting. 

These meetings will follow the 
pattern established in recent years, 
Mr. Hogg said, and no formal pro- 
grams will be arranged. Their pur- 
pose is to provide an opportunity 



















for round table discussion of prob- 
lems currently occupying the atten- 
tion of executives of the 217 member 
companies of the Convention, These 
informa meetings have been popular 
in past years, and it is expected that 
they will draw a large attendance 
this year. Member companies are 
being invited to send representa- 
tives to any one or all of these meet- 
ings, according to their own desires. 

This year’s regional meeting on 
the Pacific Coast will be the first 
such gathering of the Convention’s 
members in that territory and will 
undoubtedly bring together a large 





































































Cash on hand and in Banks 
Bonds 
U. S$. Government Bonds . 
Canadian Government 


Provincial Bonds 

Canadian Municipal Bonds ‘ 

U. S$. Municipal Bonds . 

Other Government Bonds . 

Railroad Bonds ‘ 

Public Utility and Industrial 

Bonds ‘ 

Stocks ‘ ; 
Mortgage Loans 


F.H.A. Insured Mortgages 


Home Office Building 
Other Real Estate 
Loans on Policies 


accounts 
Unassigned Surplus 


INCORPORATED 1851 





(direct or fully guaranteed obligations) 


First Mortgages on Real Estate . 


Veterans’ Guaranteed Mortgages 
Property Sold Under Land Contract... . 3,066,657.12 


Premiums—Net Deferred and in course r") collection 2,262,035.23 
Interest and Rents Due and Accrued .. 7 452,276.69 
Other Assets—Net Including Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Civil Relief Act Premium Account .. . . 105,991.27 
Total Admitted Assets . . . . . $103,909,778.06 
LIABILITIES 


Policyholders’ Reserves present value of outstand- 

ing policies and annuity contracts, including 

disability and double indemnity benefits. . $ 83,176,702.00 
Policyholders’ Funds present value of proceeds of 

policies, dividends, etc., left on deposit with 


the Company ‘- « 15,998,726.32 
Claims awaiting proof and ast ot dee ae , 503,150.57 
Miscellaneous Liabilities including taxes. qupenees 

and interest paid in advance, etc. me 344,000.34 


Dividends apportioned for the year 1948, deferred 
dividends payable after December 31, 1948 
and $40,969.39 dividends accrued. . . . 808,469.39 


Special Reserves for real estate and nerd 


Total Liabilities and Surplus Funds $103,909,778.06 


“& f me 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


e 96th ANNUAL STATEMENT | 


as of December 31, 1947 
ASSETS 


$ 1,643,608.61 
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1,335,591.27 
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8,835,030.87 35,942.003.16 


588,000.00 


360,709.89 
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714,856.58 
2,363,872.86 
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group of executives Of companies 
domiciled there. 

Institute of Life Insurance—Ty, 
lists of films for training, one fo, 
life insurance salesmen and the 
other for company personnel, haye 
been published in pamphlet form by 
the Institute of Life Insurance ang 
made available on request to the 
Educational Division of the Institut. 
in New York City. 

The booklet covering sales traip. 
ing entitled “Films for Training Lif. 
Insurance Salesmen,” lists and re. 
views 31 films varying in presenta. 
tion time from 10 minutes to a 
hour. Some of the films are ayaijj- 
able on a free loan basis, while 
others may be rented or purchased, 
Suggested reading material on the 
use of films in training is also listed, 

In the booklet, “Films for Train. 
ing Life Insurance Personnel,” the 
list covers 55 films, similarly vary. 
ing from 10 minutes to 60 minutes, 
They are reviewed and described, 
with the source for loan, rental, or 
purchase shown. Reading matter 
of value on film utilization is also 
summarized. 

Since the last war there has been 
a growing interest on the part of 
American business in the use of 
motion pictures and slide films in 
training personnel. Stimulated in 
part by the effective aid of films in 
training the armed forces during 
the war, there has been a marked 
increase in film training work in 
every branch of the life insurance 
business. These lists were made up 
by the Institute at the suggestion of 
the Life Underwriter Training 
Council and the Life Office Manage- 
ment Association, both of which 
have been receiving a _ growing 





number of requests for such me 
terial by companies and othe 
groups interested in personnel train 
ing. Copies of the list for training 
salesmen may also be secured from 
the Life Insurance Agency Manage 
ment Association in Hartford, whil 
the list for training life insuranc 
personnel may be obtained from the 
Life Office Management Associt 
tion in New York. 
* * * 

Life Office Management Associ* 
tion—‘“‘Company pride and job satis 
faction among life insurance em 
ployees exist in direct proportion 
their knowledge of the business; 
stated James H. Kohlerman, educé 
tional director of the Life Offic 
Management Association, in opening 
the L.O.M.A. Institute’s receni 
Chicago seminar, at the Edgewaiteé 
Beach Hotel. “Because of this col 
viction that education is the key 
stone of employee efficiency,” saié 
Mr. Kohlerman “the Life Offic 
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Management Association is conduct- 
jng instructors’ seminars in various 
sections of the United States and 
inviting all life insurance companies 
to participate.” 

Meetings of the Chicago seminar 
were designed to treat all major 
problems relating to the operation 
of company classes in L.O.M.A. In- 
stitute programs. Using the Insti- 
tute’s Instructor’s Manuals” as 
guides, the sessions covered such 
topics as methods of promoting pro- 
grams, encouraging student partici- 
pation, effective classroom tech- 
niques, conduct of quizzes, use of 
“Instructors’ Manuals,” and prepa- 
ration of inexpensive teaching aids. 
Projection equipment was discussed 
in detail. All members outlined 
ideas and procedures they had 
found effective in aiding students 
to grasp the significance of study 
material. Charts and tables which 
instructors had brought to the 
seminar were transferred to trans- 
parent film and projected on an 
overhead screen. 

* * ” 


Institute of Home Office Under- 
writers—The executive committee 
of the Institute of Home Offfice 
Underwriters met in Cincinnati to 
discuss plans for their twelfth an- 
nual meeting which will be held at 
the Statler Hotel in Washington, 
Nov. 17, 18, 19, 1948. President 
Robert B. Caplinger, Reserve Loan 
Life, Texas, presided over the meet- 
ing. 

The following were appointed to 
arrange details for the annual 
meeting: Ordinary Round Table— 
James Q. Taylor, Northwestern 
National Life; William H. Harrison, 
Security Mutual Life; N. Murray 
Longworth, United Benefit Life. 
Ordinary Case Clinic—Carl M. 
Young, Farmers & Bankers Life; 
William H. Neely, Southern Farm 
Bureau Life. Industrial Round Table 
and Industrial Clinic—James D. 
Renn, Peninsular Life; Walter E. 
McIntosh, Interstate Life & Acci- 
dent; John T. Acree, Jr., Lincoln In- 
come Life. Formal Papers—Charles 
J. Smith, Pan-American Life; John 
B. Ulrey, American United Life. 
Ray E. Buttin, Alliance Life, will 
handle details pertaining to hotel 
arrangements for the meeting and 


registrations. 
* 7 * 


New York City Sales Congress— 
Six top-flight speakers were fea- 
tured on the program of the 1948 
Sales Congress of the Life Under- 
writers’ Association of the City of 
New York, held March 11, at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania. 


Walter A. Craig, C.L.U., State 


Mutual, Philadelphia, editor, Journal 
of the American Society of Char- 
tered Life Underwriters, spoke on 
the topic “A New Market for You” 
—through civic activities. 

Fernand De Haerne, C.L.U., 
former president, Life Underwriters’ 
Association of Canada, discussed 
sales plans for smaller business in- 
surance cases. 

Ralph G. Engelsman, general 
agent in New York City of the Penn 
Mutual, talked about the basic needs 
for life insurance and the dominant 
motives which lead people to buy 
life insurance. 


David Stock, former tax attorney 
in the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
in Washington, led a panel discus- 
sion of “Deferred Compensation 
Contracts” for association members, 
whose practice of life underwriting 
is on the advanced levels. 

Lynn H. Broaddus, Chicago man- 
ager, Guardian Life, gave a talk 
entitled “Self-Management—The 
Automatic Guarantee of Success” 
and David Fluegelman, C.L.U., New 
York City, Northwestern Life, presi- 
dent, New York State Association, 
spoke on “A Philosophy of Sell- 
ing,” which gave practical ideas and 
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HIGHLIGHTS 


From Our 
104th Annual Report 
to Policyholders 


OR the fourth consecutive year, 

New England Mutual’s field force 
broke all previous records in new busi- 
ness production. 





FACTS AT A GLANCE 


TOTAL INSURANCE IN FORCE 

$2,439,000,000 

Increase of $220 millions over 

1946 and double the amount in 
force at the end of 1929 


NEW LIFE INSURANCE ISSUED 
$301,000,000 

18% more than last year and 
double the amount issued in 


1929 

ASSETS $921,000,000 
Increase of $73 millions over last 
year 

LIABILITIES $860,000,000 


Includes policy reserves, funds 
on deposit, and dividends set 
aside for 1948 


TOTAL SURPLUS FUNDS 
$61,000,000 











“Although the American people in 


the past two years have purchased | 


new insurance at double the 1940 rate, 
the fact remains that the average 
family needs still more insurance to 
receive pre-war protection at today’s 
living costs . . and life insurance 
still offers the only feasible way for 
the average man to provide this pro- 
tection for his family.” 


New England 
Mutual 


Li Insurance Company 


THE FIRST MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY CHARTERED IN AMERICA. 1835 
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new vision to life underwriters on 
all production levels. 
ok * * 

LIAA and ALC—Joint committee 
appointments for 1948 of the Ameri- 
can Life Convention and the Life 
Insurance Association of America 
have been announced by President 
R. Beg Richardson, Western Life, of 
the Convention and President Leroy 
A. Lincoln, Metropolitan, of the 
Association. Chairman of the com- 
mittees are: 

Aviation — James E. Hoskins, 
Travelers; Blanks—John S. Thomp- 
son, Mutual Benefit Life; Research— 
John S. Sinclair, New York Life; 
Legislation — Louis W. Dawson, 
Mutual Life, New York; Monetary 
Affairs—George L. Harrison, New 
York Life; National Service Life 
Insurance—Alexander E. Patterson, 
Mutual Life, New York; Premium 
Taxation— Warner F. Haldeman, 
Penn Mutual Life; Social Security— 
M. Albert Linton, Provident Mutual 
Life; Taxation—A. J. McAndless, 
Lincoln National Life; Valuation of 
Assets—F. W. Hubbell, Equitable of 
Iowa; Withholding and Information 


at Source—John J. Magovern, 
Mutual Benefit Life. 
ULNA AR 


COMPANIES 


SOREL UU AAO 


John Hancock—Promotions and 
elections to the official staff of the 
John Hancock Mututal, Boston, have 
been announced by President Paul 
F. Clark. Philip N. Eckman, Clar- 
ence W. Wyatt and Ross E. Moyer 
were promoted from second vice- 
president to vice-president. James 
H. Magee, Robert P. Kelsey, Robert 
D. Patterson, Harold A. Garabedian 
and Edward A. Green were elected 
to the office of second vice-presi- 
dent. 

With the exception of Edward A. 
Green, who will take office on April 
1, 1948, all these officials are elected 
from the John Hancock’s own ranks. 
Mr. Green is at present associate 
actuary of the State Mututal of 
Worcester, Mass., and he will be 
in charge of group underwriting and 
research for the John Hancock. 

Vice-President Philip N. Eckman 
has been connected with the ad- 
ministrative duties of the group de- 
partment with which he has been 
associated for 23 years. He has 
been second vice-president since 
1942. Vice-President Clarence W. 
Wyatt was general agent at Boston 
for the John Hancock before joining 
the home office in charge of sales 
and service of the group depart- 





ment in 1944. Vice-President Rogs 
E. Moyer has been associated with 
the John Hancock since 1946 as 
second vice-president, his chief dy 
being in connection with the under. 
writing of the company’s business. 
Previously he was a vice-president 
of the Northwestern National Life 
of Minneapolis. Second Vice-Presj- 
dent James H. Magee has been assgo- 
ciated with the finance department 
all his business life and since 194 
has been manager of the city mort. 
gage department. 

Second Vice-President Robert P. 
Kelsey went to the John Hancock 
from the publishing and advertis- 
ing field four years ago. He is in 
charge of public relations and ad- 
vertising. Second Vice-President 
Robert D. Patterson has been asso- 
ciated with the John Hancock since 
1934 and has been manager of the 
bond department since 1945. He 
specializes in the handling of utility 
and municipal bonds. Second Vice- 
President Harold A. Garabedian has 
been associate actuary since 1943 
and has been with the John Hancock 
for 28 years, 

* * * 


Prudential—Appointment of Syl- 
vester C, Smith, Jr., general solici- 
tor of the Prudential, Newark since 
1945, as general counsel in charge 
of the law department has been 
announced by Carrol M. Shanks, 
president. He succeeds the late 
Donald Cruse who died Jan. 18, 
1948. 

Mr. Smith is widely known in 
legal circles, having participated 
actively for many years in the 
affairs of the New Jersey State Bar 
Association and the American Bar 
Association. He is a past president 
of the State group, and is chairman 
of its Committee on Administrative 
Law. Mr. Smith is a member of the 
House of Delegates of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association. 


* * * 


Metropolitan—Joseph H. Collins 
and Churchill Rodgers have been 
appointed general counsel of the 
Metropolitan Life, New York, it was 
announced by Frederick H. Ecker, 
chairman of the board, and Leroy 
A. Lincoln, President. Mr. Collins 
and Mr. Rodgers formerly were as- 
sociate general counsels for the 
company. 

Mr. Collins will be in charge of 
the general aspects of the Metro- 
politan’s legal work and of litiga- 
tion, and Mr. Rodgers will be in 
charge of the legal phases of the 
company’s investments. 

+ - * 


Union Central Life—J. LeRoy 
Knight, manager of the Florida 
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agency, and Edwin P. Charlette, 
Jr. manager of the South Bend 
agency of the Union Central Life, 
Cincinnati, won the Jerome Clark 
Award for outstanding achievement 
in agency development in 1947. 
This is the first time that two agen- 
cies have tied for this coveted 
award. The rules of the award 
make it extremely difficult to win 
more than once, yet the record of 
the Florida agency was so impres- 
sive that they captured the award 
for two consecutive years. 
~ * oS 

Security Mutual—At the annual 
meeting of the board of directors 
of the Security Mutual Life, Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., Frederick D. Russell, 
president, announced the promotion 
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Calendar 


March 17-20—National Association 
of Life Underwriters (Midyear 
Meeting) — Brown Hotel, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

March 22-24—Spring Conference for 
Companies Under $150,000,000 
Ordinary in Force, Agency Man- 
agement Association—Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago. 

March 29—Eastern Round Table, 
Life Insurance Advertisers’ Asso- 
ciation—Hotel Commodore, New 
York City. 

March 30 and 31—Joint Forum on 
Public Relations, Life Insurance 
Advertisers’ Association and the 
Institute of Life Insurance—Hotel 
Commodore, New York City. 

April 29 and 30—American Institute 
of Actuaries (Annual Meeting)— 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 

May 13 and 14—Actuarial Society of 
America (Annual Meeting)— 
Hotel Commodore, New York 
City. 

May 18-20—Canadian Life Officers 
Association (Annual Meeting)— 
Seigniory Club, Montebello, Que- 
bec. 

May 19-22—Industrial Insurers Con- 
ference (Annual Meeting)—Gen- 
eral Oglethorpe Hotel, Savannah. 

May 25-27—Combination Companies 
Conference, Agency Management 
Association—Seaview Country 
Club, Absecon, N. J. 

June 24-26—Medical Section, Amer- 
ican Life Convention (Annual 
Meeting)—Mount Washington 
Hotel, Bretton Woods, N. H. 

September 13-17—National Associa- 

tion of Life Underwriters (Annual 


Meeting)—Hotel Jefferson, St. 
Louis. 


of two top Officials. Cornelius C. 

Van Patten, company treasurer 

since 1929, was advanced to vice- 

president and treasurer and Richard 

A. Keiser, assistant secretary and 

auditor, was promoted to secretary. 
of os a 

Franklin Life—On February 13, 
19 and 20, the home office of the 
Franklin Life, Springfield, Ill., was 
the scene of gala festivities dedicat- 
ing the new 1l1l-story addition just 
completed. 

Of steel and Indiana limestone 
construction, the new _ structure 
skillfully blends modern archi- 
tectural design with the pure Greek 
classicism of the original building. 
It is one of the most efficient and 
beautifully appointed buildings in 


America. The two are connected 
by an enclosed arcade in the rear. 
The new unit more than doubles the 
available floor space to accom- 
modate the vast expansion of 
Franklin operations during the past 
eight years. 

a * + 

New England Mutual—Following 

the 104th annual meeting of the New 
England Mutual Life, Boston, the 
following elections were announced 
by the directors: Philip C. Raye, 
second vice-president and secretary; 
John Hill, second vice-president; 
Doane Arnold, assistant secretary; 
and R. Winifred Burr, assistant 
secretary. 

* 7 »* 


Travelers—A long, colorful and 
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**George used to be the India-rubber man ata circus ... 
you should see him bounce back after a turn-down! 


Bankerslifemen Have Resilience 


There is a vital resilience in every Bankerslifeman although, we must 
confess, we do not know a single one who was ever an India-rubber 


This ability to bounce back comes from a deeply instilled confidence 
in the rightness of the benefits which he has to offer. From his very 
earliest days in his agency office, this confidence was built up in the 
It was fostered through continued training in 
the field and in the classroom under a Home Office directed schooling 
plan which carried through his first three years in the business. 


The optimism and resilience which characterize Bankerslifemen are 
only typical attributes which make them the kind of life underwriters 
you like to know as friends, fellow workers or competitors. 
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distinguished career of service to his 
fellow man was ended this week by 
the death of Dr. Charles C. Beach, 
91, senior member of the board of 
directors of the Travelers, Hartford. 

Active until almost the very last, 
Dr. Beach retired last May as con- 
sulting medical director of the com- 
panies after 42 years of service in 
that capacity but continued his 
membership on the board of di- 
rectors, to which he was first elected 
58 years ago. 

His passing was mourned in the 
insurance and medical fields in 
which he pioneered and throughout 
his native city of Hartford. 

o > * 


Life of Georgia—Life Insurance 
Company of Georgia has announced 
election of A. L. Coffey, Sr., of 
Jacksonville, Fla., and Alfred E. 
Thompson of Atlanta as vice-presi- 
dents; H. T. Dobbs, Jr., as assistant 
treasurer; Sam P. Hatch as assistant 
secretary; and appointment of Dr. 
Ottis E. Hanes as medical director. 

* - * 

Confederation Lif e—Confedera- 
tion Life Association, Toronto, has 
announced the election of C. D. 
Devlin as vice-president and gen- 
eral manager, and of H. C. F. Mock- 
ridge and R. H. L. Massie as di- 
rectors. 

« * > 

Loyal Protective Life—In report- 
ing the most successful year in its 
history, the Loyal Protective Life, 
Boston has announced the promo- 
tion of three of its officers. William 
B. Cornett was promoted from vice- 
president to first vice-president; 
Brooks A. Heath was advanced 
from secretary to vice-president; 
and Walter E. Collins was advanced 
from assistant secretary to secre- 


tary. 
* * *« 


The appointment of William 
Highfield of Minneapolis as director 
of sales promotion has been an- 
nounced by the Loyal Protective 
Life. 

Mr. Highfield has been connected 
with Northwestern National Life 
since 1942, where he was in charge 
of sales promotion in the agency 
field service department. The five 
years previous to this connection, 
he held an executive position with 
MacKenzie, Inc., an advertising firm 
in Minneapolis. Just after gradu- 
ating from Yale in 1935, he was 
with Doremus & Co., an advertising 
agency in Boston. 

For the past three years, Mr. 
Highfield has taught Business Prin- 
ciples and Management at the Mil- 
ler Evening School in Minneapolis. 


He is the author of several busj- 
ness and insurance articles some of 
which have appeared in trade 
journals on the subject, “Why Men 
Buy Life Insurance.” 

° > * 

Mutual Life—Len W. Sumner, 
C.L.U., superintendent of agencies 
for the Excelsior Life has joineg 
the Mutual Life, New York as as. 
sistant to Ward Phelps, director of 
training. Mr. Sumner, who igs a 
native of Duff, Saskatchewan, has 
been in the life insurance field for 
18 years and has been with Excelsior 
Life for 15 years. 

7 . * 

Aetna Life—Directors of the 
Aetna Life Affiliated Companies re. 
cently made five promotions in the 
official staff and named eight new 
officers. 

Morgan B. Brainard, Jr., was ad- 
vanced to vice-president and assis- 
tant treasurer of the Aetna Life, 
the Aetna Casualty and Surety and 
the Automobile Insurance Com- 
pany; and Charles A. Spoerl was 
promoted to financial secretary and 
assistant treasurer of these three 
companies. 

In the Aetna Life, Donald E, 
Hanson was advanced to superin- 
tendent of agencies, life agency 
division; and Arwood Henderson 
and J. Denny Nelson were named 
assistant _ superintendents of 
agencies, life agency division. 

New departmental officers named 
in the Aetna Life were as follows: 
Stuart W. Palmer, assistant secre- 
tary, personnel department; Karl L. 
Sommer, manager, accounts di- 
vision; John K. Luther, field super- 
visor, life agency division. 

a * * 

Jefferson Standard—Robert K. 
Chandler has been appointed agency 
assistant of the Jefferson Standard 
Life, Greensboro, N. C., announces 
wH. P. Leak, secretary of the com- 
pany. 

Chandler became associated with 
the Jefferson Standard in Sept. 
1941 when he entered training for 
branch office cashier. In Oct. 1942 
he entered military service and 
served in the army until his release 
in Dec. 1945. Following his release, 
he was appointed cashier of the 
company’s Macon, Ga., branch office, 
and on Dec. 1, 1947, he was trans- 
ferred to the agency department in 
the home office. 

* * - 

Mutual Benefit Life—A. H. Kollen- 
berg has been elected president of 
the National Associates, the 25 lead- 
ing producers for 1947 of the Mu- 
tual Benefit Life, Newark. C. R 
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Phelps is vice-president. 

Mr. Kollenberg will plan and pre- 
side at the Associates meeting 
March 30 at the Hollywood Beach 
Hotel, Florida. The meeting date is 
the day before the opening of the 
company convention at the hotel. 

* * 7 

United States Life—The appoint- 
ment of Fred O. Becher, Jr., as di- 
rector of group sales for the United 
States Life, New York, has been 
announced by Richard Rhodebeck, 
president. Mr. Becher has been a 
specialist in group insurance since 
1941, and brings to his new position 
a wide knowledge of group insur- 
ance problems and their solutions. 

* * * 

Guarantee Mutual—After 38 years 
of continuous service, Vice-President 
L. E. Gillespie retired on Feb. 1. 
Starting in the bookkeeping depart- 
ment of the Guarantee Mutual, 
Omaha, in 1910, Mr. Gillespie was 
made auditor of the company in 
1914. In 1919 he was elected to the 
board of directors, and in 1932 he 
was made treasurer, a post he held 
until August 1947, at which time he 
was elevated to the position of vice- 
president. 

x * a 

Equitable Society—Raymond H. 
Weins has been appointed vice- 
president of the Equitable Life, New 
York, it was announced by Thomas 
L. Parkinson, president. 

Mr. Weins joined the company in 
1937, was made administrative as- 
sistant to Mr. Parkinson two years 
later and was named controller in 


1945, 
* ¢ & 


Coastal States Life 
Increasing Capital 

To handle current expansion and 
to meet immediate future plans, the 
Coastal States Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Atlanta is increasing both 
its capital and surplus. The com- 
pany, which made phenominal 
strides for a new organization, has 
sold 5,000 shares of stock ($10 par 
value) at $30 a share. 

The move means that the com- 
pany is adding $50,000 to capital 
and $100,000 to surplus. The capital 
is thus raised from $150,000 to $200,- 
000 and the surplus goes from 
$100,898 to over $200,000. 

Organized in 1939, the Coastal 
States became an old-line, legal- 
reserve stock company about a year 
ago. It has more than 2,500 families 
as stockholders in Georgia, Alabama 
and South Carolina. The new stock 
has .been sold exclusively to old 


~Stockholders and there has been. no-: 








commission paid on such sales. 
The Coastal States is now licensed 
in Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana and South Carolina 
and the company has written over 
$12,000,000 of new business in 1947. 
At the end of the year, admitted 
assets were $1,404,482; capital was 
$150,000; and surplus was $100,898. 
The present increases bring the 
capital to $200,000 and the surplus 
to $200,898, as already noted. 
Production, since 1944, is indicated 
by the fact that at the close of 1944 
life insurance in force was $5,262,- 





300; in 1945 it was $9,541,425; in 
1946 it was $17,090,000; and at the 
end of 1947 it was $25,141,470. Assets 
of the company went from a pica- 
yune $7,052 in 1939 to $1,404,481 last 
December. 

Driving force behind the company 
is Executive Vice-President J. R. 
Kendrick, and the board of directors 
includes financiers, mill owners, doc- 
tors, automotive trailer manufac- 
turers and other prominent citizens 
of Georgia, Alabama and South 
Carolina. 

Present officers of the company 








THE HUMAN STOMACH contains about 35 
million glands whose function is to secrete 
gastric juice, a clear, colorless liquid 
which is one-tenth hydrochloric acid. 
Normally, between two and three pints of 
gastric juice are exuded into the stomach 
every 24 hours. Nervous stress tends to 
produce spasm with resultant anemia in 
areas of the stomach tissue, This anemic 
condition makes the tissue vulnerable to 
the constant attack of stomach acid and the 
inflammation known as an ulcer results, 





Longer life for people past 40 


About one in every ten Americans 
now living will at some time have an 
ulcer. In most cases the ulcer will be of 
the duodenal type, illustrated above; 
the gastric ulcer is less common. 

An ulcer usually results from exces- 
sive flow of the stomach’s acid-contain- 
ing digestive juices. It is now recog- 
nized that nervous tension, worry, and 
emotional strain, even more than food 
and drink, stimulate the flow of these 
juices. Therefore, effective treatment 
of an ulcer often calls for teamwork by 
physician, psychiatrist, and surgeon. 

The physician, by determining that 
the ulcer is of the duodenal type, can 
reassure those who fear cancer, for the 
duodenal ulcer is rarely, if ever, cancer- 
ous. The psychiatrist, by learning the 
source of mental stress, may remove the 
basic cause of the ailment. And the sur- 


geon, if need be, can now safely clear up 
even the most critical and far-advanced 
ulcer cases through application of re- 
markable new techniques. 

Ulcer, heart trouble, kidney diseases, 
diabetes, anemia and many others are 
being mastered through application of 
“miracle drugs’’ and new surgical tech- 
niques. Asa result, the 40-year old man 
or woman today can, on the average, 
count on at least 30 more years of pleas- 
ure and accomplishment. 

Full enjoyment of these years calls 
for financial solvency, best attained 
through a sound program of savings 


and life insurance. Your NWNL agent, 


paid not primarily for how much insur- 


ance he sel/s you but for what you keep 


in force, has a strong interest in provid- 
ing you with just the kind and amount 


of life insurance you need and can afford. 
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THE COMPANY BACK OF THE CONTRACT 





BE SERVES MOST 
WHO PROPHETS BEST 





Sounp prophecy in 
assisting others to 
establish a plan of life- 
time security is the pro- 
fessional trust of every 
underwriter. The under- 
writer who thinks effect- 
ively for his clients, as- 


sures his own success. 


Fidelity Personal Estate 
Plans were developed to 
aid our field in Estate 
engineering. In a _ re- 
cent survey, 81°, of our 
foremost underwriters 
indicated consistent use 
of the Personal Estate 


Plan. 
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are Claude H. Poindexter, president; 
J. R. Kendrick, executive vice-presi- 
dent; A. B. Tanner, secretary; J. L. 
Herron, vice-president in charge of 
conservation; and James W. Ken- 
drick, vice-president in charge of 


expansion, 
* * * 


Georgia Company 
On Stock Basis 

The United National Insurance 
Association of Atlanta, Ga., is now 
in the process of conversion to an 
old-line, legal-reserve stock com- 
pany. Mention of this proposed 
change was made in THE SPECTATOR 
several months ago, but now the 
move is in effect. The insurance 
department of Georgia has approved 
the action and the company already 
has its charter as the United Na- 
tional Insurance Company. There 
are 15,000 shares of stock with a 
par value of $10 which are sold at 
$20 a share to produce an initial 
capital of $150,000 and a surplus 
of like amount. Active operation 
of the new United National Insur- 
ance Company begins in March. 

The organization has never 
written industrial life insurance but 
has stressed ordinary business. The 
United National Insurance Com- 
pany will follow suit at the outset 
and will write ordinary only, in 
addition to disability, hospitaliza- 
tion, group disability and accidental 
death. A complete new line of policy 
forms is in the making. 

Officers of the United National 
are W. A. Lloyd, president; William 
R. Mitchell, vice-president; and 
James R. Cothran, secretary and 
treasurer. Mr. Cothran is also the 
actuary of the company. 


pT 
HOUSING 


(Continued from Page 9) 
NAMIE 


ing further expansion, there js 
strong reason to believe that the 
policy will operate to curtail in. 
flation. Similar policies have proved 
effective in the past. As a matter 
of fact, a rise in interest rates at 
the present time has a salutary ef. 
fect in that it tends to make pros- 
pective borrowers more thoughtful 
about assuming an obligation, par- 
ticularly one that extends over a 
long period of years. In the second 
place, a higher interest rate will 
tend to bring forth a larger amount 
of savings which is very desirable 
under present inflationary condi- 
tions. 

The rate of interest is significant 
only when it is applied to the 
amount of money borrowed. The 
fiscal policies of the past decade 
which produced the lowest money 
rates in history, also have produced 
higher real estate prices. It fre- 
quently is necessary for a home 
purchaser to borrow much more 
money than he would have been 
obliged to borrow five or six years 
ago to buy the same house. Under 
circumstances of this kind, the bor- 
rower would be far better off to 
pay 5% or higher interest on the 
sum of money required five years 
ago, than to be obliged to pay 4% 
or 4%% on the money he now will 
be obliged to borrow. As pointed 
out in “Housing Costs,” a study 
made by the National Housing 
Agency, a 20% reduction in the 
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Synthesis 


Success, should the geometrician strive to picture it, could never be represented 
by a straight line. Only the polygon would be adequate, for success is a many- 
sided achievement involving a multitude of contributing factors. “It is a complex 
molecule, not an indivisible element,”’ the chemist must agree. 

Tragically, it often happens that the man or institution gaining success fails 
to recognize, or forgets, that the accomplishment was the product of more than 
one component—self Actually, invariably, success results from a combination 
and inter-play of numerous impelling human forces functioning with the deliberate 
purpose of attaining the supreme goal. 

Fortunate indeed is the man or woman linked with an organization whose 
creed is “the everlasting team-work of every bloomin’ soul!” 
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cost of a house and lot is more than 
three times as effective in reducing 
monthly costs than a 20% reduc- 
tion in the rate of interest charged 
for a loan. 

Mortgage interest rates may seem 
high to the uninitiated, but we must 
bear in mind that the net rate of 
return to a lender is not the con- 
tract rate as stipulated in the note. 
Out of this return, the investor must 
deduct his own expenses of buying 
and handling the loans, must write 
off any premium paid, pay the ex- 
penses of servicing, and must make 
some allowance for losses which are 
likely to result no matter how care- 
fully loans may be selected. 

At the 1945 meeting of the Ameri- 
can Life Convention, representa- 
tives of four life insurance compan- 
ies presented figures to show the 
estimated net return on mortgage 
loans their companies owned. These 
estimates showed that, assuming a 
4%% interest rate on FHA loans, 
the net return averaged 3.04% after 
deducting the expenses just cited. 

We must never forget that inter- 
est, while an expense to borrowers, 
is income to savers. Our Nation was 
spending money so rapidly during 
the war, and it was necessary, of 
course, and so much of this money 
was borrowed, that emphasis was 


solely on the cost side, with little 
thought for the people to whom in- 
terest is income. The life insurance 
companies of the country, with ap- 
proximately 75,000,000 policyholders, 
afford an excellent illustration of 
savers who have been severely pen- 
alized by the low interest rate poli- 
cy of the Federal Government. Mr. 
Lewis W. Douglas, then president 
of the Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York, and now Am- 
bassador to the Court of St. James, 
appeared before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency in 
December, 1945, in opposition to the 
Wagner-Ellender-Taft Bill. Mr. 
Douglas vigorously emphasized this 
point and called attention to the 
sharp decline in the net earning 
rate of life insurance companies 
from 1930 to 1945, a rate which has 
declined from 5% in 1930 to just 
over 3% in 1945 largely because of 
the decline in interest rates during 
this period. (In 1946, the net rate 
of earnings declined to 2.9%.) In 
1921, eleven life insurance compan- 
ies with $9.9 billion of insurance 
and $2.2 billion in assets, earned 
$40 million over and above the 
minimum amount required to main- 
tain reserves. This amount is known 
as excess interest and with gains 
from other sources constitutes the 





sum which may be paid to policy- 
holders in the form of dividends. In 
1944, with about double the volume 
of insurance in force, and assets 
over three and a half times as large, 
the companies had only $21 million 
above their requirement. Low in- 


terest rates, when created and 
maintained by artificial devices em- 
ployed by the Federal Government, 
impose a severe hidden tax upon 
the savers of the Nation, including 
not only life insurance policyhold- 
ers, but depositors in savings banks, 
savings and loan associations, pen- 
sioners and annuitants, endowed 
institutions and others. 


Housing Progress 


The inflationary situation has ob- 
scured the great progress being 
made in the direction of solution of 
the housing problem, several as- 
pects of which deserve special men- 
tion. The Bureau of the Census esti- 
mates that the number of families 
in the United States, including 
those doubled-up as well as those 
living in separate quarters, increas- 
ed 4,900,000 from the beginning of 
1940 to the early part of 1947. In the 
same period there was a net in- 
crease in the number of dwelling 
units of 4,400,000 in farm and non- 
farm areas, with about 3% million 
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units newly constructed and ap- 
proximately one million added by 
conversions of existing non-farm 
houses or on farms. In other words, 
in spite of the war the increase in 
supply of housing units has very 
nearly kept pace with the increase 
in families. Furthermore, as the 
Census figures indicate, existing 
houses have, during these years, 
been brought into more efficient use 
by major repairs and installation 
of plumbing equipment. We have, 
through these means and in the face 
of very trying conditions, not only 
been able to augment the supply of 
housing roughly to correspond with 
the increase in the number of famil- 
ies, but we have also made sub- 
stantial betterments in previously 
existing housing. Along with this 
accomplishment and contrary to the 
general impression, there has oc- 
curred a slight reduction in the 
crowding of housing as is indicated 
by a decrease in the Census esti- 
mate of persons per non-farm 
dwelling unit from almost 3.2 in 
1940 to 3.1 in 1947. 

The strides thus made both dur- 
ing and after the war are much 
greater than is frequently recog- 
nized. This is even more apparent 
when the recovery of house build- 
ing after World War II is compared 


with World War I. New housing 
construction in 1947, the second 
postwar year, was 120% of the vol- 
ume in 1941, while that of 1920 was 
only 62% of 1916 and 57% of 1914. 
The postwar housing record also 
compares favorably with passenger 
car production, for example, which 
in 1947 was only 94% of 1941, com- 
pared with the housing figure of 
120%. 

It should be plain that a credit- 
able job thus far has been done, in 
spite of all the difficulties of con- 
verting from wartime to peacetime 
production. The building industry 
may justly be proud of its accom- 
plishment. 


Much To Be Done 


There remains, of course, a great 
deal yet to be done, and it is per- 
haps fortunate for our general eco- 
nomic welfare that this is so. If, by 
the aid of some Aladdin’s Lamp yet 
to be discovered, it were possible to 
produce all the housing we need to 
Satisfy those who insist that so 
many of our structures are not fit 
for human habitation, and if we 
were to accomplish this miracle in 
1948, we would probably have oc- 
casion to regret it later even though 
improved housing may be desirable. 
Directly and indirectly, residential 





construction provides a large 
amount of employment, and it js 
highly desirable that we should 
spread this construction over sever. 
al years. An excessively large con. 
centration of building in the next 
year or two will mean a slump late; 
on, with unemployment for the 
building trades and suppliers and 
a serious danger of dispossessing 
veterans and other homeowners, 
Furthermore, such excessive stimy- 
lations of building would add great. 
ly to the inflationary pressure and 
specifically would cause higher rea] 
estate prices and increase the finan- 
cial burden of home ownership, If 
the present problems of an inflated 
economy can be Satisfactorily over. 
come, we can look forward to a 
period of high building activity, ac. 
celerated removal of obsolete struc. 
tures, and constantly improving 
housing conditions. We are all im- 
patient to speed up this process. We 
should all like to see everyone 
housed to his taste right now. On 
the other hand, if we are to bear in 
mind not only problems of immedi- 
ate need, but those as well of the 
long-range stability of our economic 
system, we must realize that our 
justifiable impatience requires some 
tempering. 

The problem of housing today is 









does not end the need for money. 
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To Prepare 


The American Red Cross is now making its annual 
campaign for funds with which to carry on its work. 
The fact that the great War is now regarded as over 
There are always 
emergency needs ahead for the work of the Red Cross. 


Last year’s disasters totaled some 300, and more 
than 300,000 people needed aid in the emergencies and 
were given that aid by the Red Cross. There were 50 
floods, about 50 tornadoes, 150 great fires and a few 
This raises the question as to whether 
the times ever really do return to “normal.” 


It is said of the life insurance Mortality Table that 
it does not tell who will die but how many will die. 
Year in and year out the Red Cross does not know 
which people will have trouble but by experience does 
know that there will be trouble and that plans must 
be made for services to take care of it. 
this basis of expectation that the American Red Cross 
makes ready its annual campaign and asks the Ameri- 
can people for funds to meet inevitable difficulties 
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We mean, of course, adequate accident 
and health insurance. 

Here is an unlimited field with immediate 
prospects. You are missing a bet if you 
have not investigated this modern accident 

and health plan—life insurance combined 
with accident, health and hospitalization. 


For particulars write to WM. D. HALLER, 
Vice President and Agency Manager 
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precisely the same as it is in the 
case of clothing, automobiles, and 
other goods—how to increase the 
volume of production, and at the 
same time to reduce prices, or at 
least to hold the line on prices. It 
is unlikely that any dramatic meth- 
od can be found to accomplish this 
objective. 


Specific Proposals 


I should like to consider at this 
point some of the specific proposals 
which have been made to increase 
the supply of housing. 

(1) A number of steps can be tak- 
en to increase productive efficiency 
in the residential construction in- 
dustry. Hearings earlier this week 
have revealed the efforts that build- 
ers and materials manufacturers 
have been making in introducing 
simplified building methods, especi- 
ally through the engineered house 
program, in improving building 
codes, in assisting in apprentice 
training, and in industry-wide re- 
search. The Federal Government 
should aid industry in its cost re- 
duction program through assistance 
in technical research, building code 
improvement, and apprentice train- 
ing. Efforts should be made to in- 
crease productivity in the building 
industry, for this is the fundament- 
al way to more and better housing 
without incurring inflationary con- 
sequences. 

(2) Consideration might be given 
to encouragement of construction of 
rental housing through modification 
of the corporate income tax, par- 


corporate income tax would make 
the construction of housing for 
rental and investment more attrac- 
tive than construction of houses for 
sale. This would also encourage, in 
a period of high prices, a greater 
proportion of equity investment in- 
stead of encouraging borrowing as 
has been the case with many of the 
measures previously taken by the 
Government. A program of this 
kind, of course, also must be con- 
sidered from the point of view of 
the overall tax program. 

(3) One of the plans designed to 
increase the supply of housing is 
the provisions for yield insurance, 
as set forth, for example, in Title V 
of the Taft-Ellender-Wagner Bill. 
This plan, which was intended to be 
especially attractive to life insur- 
ance companies, would have the 
Government guarantee a minimum 
return to companies making direct 
investment of their funds in rental 
projects. As we have pointed out, 
some companies are already engag- 
ed in this latter form of activity, 
and plans for its expansion are ex- 
tensive. The drawback is not the 
need for Government protection, 
but cost, and some companies seem 
reluctant to proceed under cost con- 
ditions that make reliance on the 
guarantee almost a certainty. There 
is nothing in the yield insurance 























plan that can reduce cost. On the 
contrary, it is simply another de- 
vice that would hope to compensate 
for high cost by reducing monetary 
charges, a devise that repeatedly 
has proven to be self-defeating. To 
my knowledge, no company or 
group of companies has asked for 
this type of special protection, and, 
in my opinion, few if indeed any 
of them would use it. It may be 
noted that the Dominion of Canada 
has had in force since 1941 a yield 
insurance plan much more liberal 
than any proposed in this country 
without having produced anything 
but one project of eight-family 
units thus far. If a project is sound, 
it is likely to be undertaken on its 
own merits and yield insurance 
would not be needed; if it is not 
sound, it is hard to believe that 
yield insurance will make it so. 
(4) Various plans involving fur- 
ther direct use of Government 
funds to provide housing have been 
put forward. These range from a 
resumption of the pre-war program 
of public housing under the United 
States Housing Authority to vari- 
ous plans providing for subsidy 
payments directly to builders, in- 
vestors, or purchasers to “over- 
come” present costs. It should be 
remembered that any subsidy is a 
cost to the Nation’s taxpayers, and 
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ticularly by steps that would per- 
mit a more rapid amortization of 
the investment. Modification of the 
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a burden on the economy. Notwith- 
standing the possible merits of some 
form of subsidy for the benefit of 
low income families as part of a 
long-range housing program, the ef- 
fects today would be harmful in 
some respects. No matter what form 
in which it was offered, the sub- 
sidy under present inflationary con- 
ditions would, by the increased 
pressure of demand in the housing 
field, be quickly translated into 
higher cost. The experience in Eng- 
land after World War I is a spec- 
tacular demonstration of this fact. 

In the short run, therefore, any 
form of public housing would serve 
to promote inflation. If public hous- 
ing should be undertaken after in- 
flationary pressures subside, there 
are certain stipulations it should 
meet: (1) The temporary, stop-gap 
nature of the program should be 
clearly stated in whatever legisla- 
tion was enacted for the purpose; 
(2) The housing built should be 
available only to families of the 
lowest income group, who are liv- 
ing in slum conditions; (3) The 
housing should provide minimum 
decent accommodations; (4) The 
Government should dispose of the 
housing at the end of the amortiza- 
tion period; (5) The housing should 
be financed to a greater extent than 
hitherto by local participation; (6) 
Any subsidy should be readily dis- 
cernible so the taxpayers will know 
the cost. 


for housing, restricted 


heights, without increasing the in- 
flationary risk. 


ward the lessening of our housing 
difficulties. A large volume of resi- 
dential construction is going for- 
ward and the outlook is favorable 
for the future, provided costs do 
not increase sharply. Ample financ- 
ing at reasonable rates is available. 
With a continued high level of na- 
tional income and a continued high 
rate of building along with im- 
provement in productivity, the con- 
dition of our housing supply as a 
whole will be steadily bettered. But 
we are confronted with a serious 
choice, lying between more inflation 
and dramatic attempts to solve 
quickly the housing problem, or, on 
the other hand, less inflation and 
a sober, rational attack upon hous- 
ing. As custodians of trust funds 
owned by a large majority of the 
American people, the insurance 
companies naturally would prefer 
the second course, and we sincerely 
commend its merits to the attention 
of this Committee. 


Conclusion 


In summary, there are two card- 
inal facts in the housing situation 
in 1948 that should influence our 
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policy for this year. The first is 
that the Nation is now involved in 
a struggle to control inflation. This 
struggle must be won before we 
can hope fully to meet our housing 
objective. Certainly such measures 
as easier mortgage terms, subsidies 
interest 
rates and similar proposals will 
now accomplish little toward this 
end. Except through technological 
advances such as are now under 
way, it is not possible immediately 
to stimulate production to greater 


The second major fact is that we 
are making marked progress to- 








NO 
Washington News Letter 
(Continued from Page 26) 


HUH 


Extension of the life of the Re. 
sonstruction Finance Corporation 
for another ten years appears likely 
Senate action on the bill is expectej 
this month. 


The legislation restores RFC 
right to buy preferred stocks of 
banks and insurance companies 


after certification by the treasury 
department that capital funds are 
required by such institutions, 

RFC loans would be limited tp 
periods of not more than ten years, 
Preferred stocks purchased by RFC 
must have maturity dates which ar 
not more than ten years. 

Overall lending power of the 
agency would be reduced from $ 
billion to $1 billion. This latte 
amount would be the maximum 
that could be outstanding at any 
one time. 

* *~ ~ 

Housing legislation has taken a 
new turn. Increasing support is 
building up for a bill sponsored by 
Senator McCarthy, R., Wisc., which 
is similar in its objectives to the 
Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill, with one 
important exception—it contains no 
provisions for public housing. Capi- 
tal observers believe, however, that 
Senator McCarthy will compromise 
on the public housing issue to gain 
his major point if it appears that 
housing legislation is to be enacted 
before adjournment this summer. 

Among other things, the measure 
emphasizes rental housing;  in- 
creases FHA mortgage insurance 
authorization; on rental projects, it 
authorizes insurance of mortgages 
up to $50,000,000 if the project i 
undertaken by insurance companies 
or other corporations, restricted by 
law in their operations; authorizes 
a limited program of Federal aid 
to local communities for slum clear- 
ance or urban redevelopment; and 
sets up a system of yield insuranct 
designed to encourage equity invest- 
ment on rental housing. 

Continuing at a slower pace # 
rise which began in 1944, non-farm 
mortgage financing in the United 
States during 1947 reached an esti- 
mated $11,400,000,000—ten per cent 
more than in the previous year— 
the Home Loan Bank Board re 
ports. The increase in the numbef 
of mortgages recorded was only 
two per cent, since the average liet 
filed in 1947 amounted to $4,512 # 
compared with $4,206 the year be 
fore, according to the report. 
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The dollar total for 1947 is the 
peak figure for any year since 1939, 
when estimates of mortgage Te- 
cordings were first made. The com- 
plications are limited to mortgages 
of $20,000 or less, and thus largely 
represent loans to finance homes. 

Except for “individuals”, whose 
recordings declined two per cent, 
all types of mortgage lenders shared 
in the increased volume of financing 
during 1947. The largest relative 
rise in dollar amount was shown by 
life insurance companies, 67 per 
cent, followed by miscellaneous 
lenders with 22 per cent. Among the 
institutional lenders, the smallest 
increase, four per cent, was re- 
ported for savings and loan asso- 
ciations. 

During the past two years, marked 
shifts have occurred in the propor- 
tion of total recordings accounted 
four by the various classes of lenders 
and these changes chiefly were the 
reverse of those which took place 
between 1941 and 1945, the report 
said. From 35.7 per cent in 1945, 
savings and loan associations’ share 
of the total of recordings dropped 
to 31.1 per cent in 1947. Over the 
same years, recordings by “indivi- 
duals” declined from 24.9 per cent 
of the total to 17.3 per cent. Al- 
though each of the remaining len- 


cers expanded its relative patrtici- 
pation in the market, the most sub- 
stantial increases were for com- 
mercial banks, from 19.4 per cent 
in 1945 to 25.9 per cent in 1947, and 
life insurance companies, from 4.4 
per cent to 7 per cent. 
~ * 7 

The number of births and the pro- 
visional birth rate in the United 
States in 1947 set a new high, the 
infant mortality rate dropped to a 
new low, and the death rate for the 
population as a whole was only 
slightly above the record low in 
1946, according to Oscar R. Ewing, 
Federal Security Administrator. 
The figures were based on estimates 
prepared by the National Office of 
Vital Statistics of the U. S. Public 
Health Service, FSA. 

Provisional data received by the 
National Office of Vital Statistics 
from the state registration offices in- 
dicate that approximately 3,720,000 
live births were registered in the 
United States in 1947, an increase 
of 431,000 over 1946, the previous 
high, and 785,000 over 1943, the war- 
time peak. When _ unregistered 
births are included, the 1947 total 
is estimated at 3,910,000 as compared 
with a revised estimate of 3,470,000 
for 1946. 

The National Office of Vital Sta- 





tistics estimates the 1947 provisional 
birth rate at 25.9 per 1,000 popula- 
tion, including the armed forces 
overseas. This is the highest re- 
corded since the birth registration 
area was established in 1915 and an 
increase of 11 per cent over the rate 
of 23.3 in 1946. Every state showed 
an increase over 1946 with the larg- 
est increases occurring in the Moun- 
tain, East and West North Central 
Geographic Divisions. 

An estimated 1,448,000 deaths at 
ail ages were registered in 1947, as 
compared with 1,395,617 in 1946. 
The provisional death rate in 1947 
was 10.1 per 1,000 population ex- 
cluding the armed forces overseas 
as compared with 10.0 in 1946 which 
was a@ record low. Most states 
showed little change in the rate 
from 1946; in only six states did the 
difference exceed five per cent. 

While the provisional birth rate 
was rising to a new high level in 
1947, the mortality rate for infants 
under one year of age was dropping 
to a new low. When adjusted for the 
changing number of births, the pro- 
visional rate of 32.6 per 1,000 live 
births in 1947 was seven per cent 
lower than the provisional rate 
(35.1) in 1946. Each month in 1947 
was substantially below that for the 
corresponding month of 1946. 
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ASSETS 

United States Government Bonds ............ $ 8,315,284.85 
Corporate, Public Utility and Other Bonds ... 4,546,253.08 
First Mortgage Loans on Real Estate ........ 3,048,173.30 
Loans on Company’s Policies ...............+-- 1,049,110.84 
Stocks—Preferred and Common .............. 251,015.00 
Insured Savings and Loan Shares ............ 355,000.00 
= 2 eee rprrthre rise eantennen 522,622.59 
Net Outstanding Premiums ..................: 300,415.24 
Estate, Including Home Office Building... 69,038.86 
Interest Due and Accrued and Other Assets .. 78,359.29 
Total Admitted Assets ........cccccccccccccs $18,535,273.05 


Reserve for Trust Funds ..............scceeee 696,393.62 
Reserve for Coupons and Policy Dividends 416,717.90 
Premiums and Interest Paid in Advance ..... 192,746.98 
Reserve for Claims—Proofs Incomplete ....... 44,794.40 
2. I on ee 43,161.49 
2 "one Need: 38,780.09 
ET ID, Stic cenccetcveccesacaubmadamen $16,572,806.85 
Reserve for Reduction in Interest Assumption 435,393.17 
WUD FOr COMOMMBOMEEES oc ccc cccccccsccccccs 827,073.03 
NE SE ccs vnc s teipusaniiiaahandbeda keane 300,000.00 
5 | eerie ieteoeiei re: 400,000.00 
SUE sth ddavedasbickeadsceuseutsaecusbit en $18,535,273.05 
ND: WN WI a vaisskcsntanilmunteuede to $86,382,420.00 

Paid to Policyowners and Beneficiaries since 
MEE 0.060 4n0seendseepesseenebenke $17,474,148.00 














On January 25, 1867, the Equitable Life 
of Iowa was founded in Des Moines, then 
a frontier town of 8,000 people. 


The 80 intervening years have witnessed 
the development of that pioneer enterprise 
into a national institution. In contemplat- 
ing the completion of its first century of 
service, the Company will continue to con- 
duct its affairs in the sound, constructive 
and progressive manner which Time has so 
thoroughly tested. 


EQUITABLE LIFE of 10WA 


Founded in 1867 in Des Moines 
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Massachusetts Mutual 
Continues Dividends 

Massachusetts Mutual Life, 
Springfield, Mass., has announced 
the continuance through the year 
1948 of the 1947 schedule of divi- 
dends applicable to American Ex- 
perience policies, subject to modifi- 
cation for term plans of insurance 
only. In most cases, this modifica- 
tion produces lower net costs for 
term policies. 

A revision of the dividend sched- 
ule applicable to policies issued on 
the C. S. O. 24% basis and to other 
policies numbered 2,000,000 or 
higher, has also been announced. 

The rate of interest applicable to 
dividend accumulations and to op- 
tional settlements will be continued 
at 3% per annum. : 


Manhattan Life 


Offers Plans 

The Manhattan Life, New York, 
announces a new mortgage protec- 
tion rider, Plan C, applicable to any 
standard policy issued by the com- 
pany except term. The combination 
of rider and policy is termed the 
Home Protection Policy. It is in- 
tended for mortgage redemption in 
event of the mortgagor’s death. 

The new rider is monthly de- 
creasing term insurance for a period 
of 10, 15 or 20 years from the 
effective date of the policy. Initial 
commuted amounts including $1,000 
of basic policy are: 


1G WOOT FOTIOd oc ccccscs $2,590 
16 Year Period ......... $3,250 
me BOOP FOCI cviccncns $3,835 


Limits of the basic policy on 
Home Protection have been reduced 
from $1,500 to $1,000, the company 
announces, unless the basic policy 
involves a.company minimum in 
excess of $1,000. 

Plans A and B, available prior to 
the announcement of Plan C, pro- 
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vide for lesser commuted amounts 
per $1,000 of basic policy. Plans A 
and B can be attached to any type 
policy issued by the company, in- 
cluding Term. 

A new family income rider, 
known as Plan C, which can be 
attached to any basic type policy, 
except term insurance, also has 
been announced by the Manhattan 


Life. The new plan provides a 
monthly income of $15,000 per 
month for each $1,000 of the basic 
policy. 


The new plan may be written for 
10, 15 or 20 year periods from the 
effective date of the primary policy. 
It may be attached to policies when 
the face amount is not less than 
$2,000. 

The addition of the Plan C family 
income rider brings to three the 
number of such riders offered by 
the company. Plan A provides an 
income of $7.50 per month per 
$1,000 of the basic policy, while 
Plan B provides $10.00 monthly in- 
come per $1,000 of the basic policy. 
While either Plan A or B may be 
had with any standard policy, in- 
cluding term, neither will be issued 
as a policy attachment when the 
face amount of insurance involved 
is less than $2,000. 

A reduction of $1.50 per $1,000 
in all flat extra occupational ratings 
for policies based on its new 1948 
rates has also been announced by 
the Manhattan Life. However, the 
reduction cannot be applied to old 
policies, it was stated, as they are 
based on different premium cal- 
culations, 


United Life and Accident 
Announces Changes 

The United Life & Accident, Con- 
cord, N. H., has announced changes 
which will be effective on all 
policies dated on and after Jan. 
1, 1948. 





The minimum policy, both adu) 
and juvenile, on all endowments 
maturing in twenty-five years op 
less and on the endowment at age 
65 twenty payments is again $1,009, 
Premium Rates 

Term and family income rates, 
single premium rates and tempo. 
rary term premium rates have been 
reduced. The extra loading fo, 
semi-annual, quarterly, and monthly 
premiums is reduced to 2% for 
semi-annual premiums, 34% for 
quarterly premiums and 5% for 
monthly premiums. Double and 
triple indemnity premium rates 
have been reduced for ages at issue 
15 to 39, and increased for ages 
40 through 60. Other rates are gen- 
erally increased because of lower 
interest earnings and higher non- 
forfeiture values. 

Non-Forfeiture Values 

The non-forfeiture values are ma- 
terially increased. Some plans and 
ages provide for a non-forfeiture 
value at the end of the first year, 
The cash surrender values are 
quoted in the policies to the nearest 
cent (instead of dollar as in the 
past) and extended insurance is 
quoted in years and days (instead 
of years and months as in the past), 
A non-forfeiture option may be 
elected within 60 days of default 
instead of the 31 days allowed in 
old policies. 


Endowment-Annuity 


On endowment annuity policies it 
has been necessary to increase the 
death benefit from $500 or the cash 
value, which ever is greater, on the 
old policies to $1,000 or the cash 
value, which ever is greater, for 
the new policies. The old endow- 
ment annuity policy provided for a 
special and rather complicated pure 
endowment system in the non-for- 
feiture values. In the new endow- 
ment annuity policy, the pure en- 
dowment non-forfeiture benefit is 
on the same basis as in other en- 
dowment policies. 


Reserves 


The reserves on the new policies 
are 2% per cent Commissioners’ Re- 
serves based on the 1941 Commis- 
sioners’ Standard Ordinary Mor- 
tality Table. 

Disability 

It has been necessary to increase 
both extra premiums for the waive! 
of premiums benefit and make the 
period of disability required’ # 
establish total disability six months, 
instead of four months... .The-new 
clause, however, covers. disability 
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resulting from airline accidents, 
which was not covered in the old 
waiver of premiums clause, and 
contains a one year instead of six 
months retroactive provision, 


Payor Benefit 


The juvenile payor benefit has the 
same changes in it as the waiver 
of premiums benefit. In addition, 
it was found necessary to provide 
for waiving premiums in the event 
of the death or disability of the 
owner only until the policy anni- 
versary nearest which the insured 
would attain the age of 25, instead 
of for the life of the policy as in 
the past. 

This benefit to age 25 is a more 
logical benefit than the one previ- 
ously issued by the company and, 
of course, can be issued at a lower 
premium rate. 


Juvenile 


The main change on juvenile 
policies is that new policies will 
provide for full death benefits at 
age 1, instead of graded benefits to 
age 5. The death benefits during 
the first policy year for policies 
under age 6 months will be $250 
and thereafter the death benefit 
will be $1,000. Policies issued at 
all other ages will have the full 


benefit of $1,000 for all policy years. 
The long term juvenile endowment 
policy is on the endowment at age 
65 plan for all ages. 


Manual of Information 


The material in the old Manual 
of Information has been revised and 
included in the new Field Manual. 
Among the more important changes 
are the following: 

(1) Extended insurance will not 
be granted on policies rated higher 
than Table A or carrying a flat 
extra premium of $5 or more per 
$1,000 which is payable for more 
than five years. 

(2) In addition to showing the 
latest extra mortality for substand- 
ard occupational risks in general 
use, the occupational rating table 
also shows the substandard waiver 
of premium rating. 

(3) A new rule is published in 
the Field Manual concerning dating 
back policies. Because of a ruling 
of the New Hampshire Insurance 
Department, the company is limited 
in the period which it can date back 
policies so that they will be issued 
at a younger age. This home State 
ruling applies even in those few 
States which permit dating a policy 
back prior to the date of part I of 
the application. All policies issued 





by the company will be dated the 
date of approval of the application 
unless an earlier date is requested 
by the agent. The earlier date can- 
not be before the date part I was 
signed or one month before the date 
part II was received at the home 
office, which ever comes later. 

(4) Because of the requirements 
of some of the State Insurance De- 
partments, the company is not per- 
mitted to make home office correc- 
tions or additions on applications 
for either life or disability insur- 
ance where the correction affects 
the amount of insurance, age at 
issue, plan of insurance, the amount 
of the premium, classification of 
risk, or any benefits. Whenever any 
such changes must be made, it will 
be necessary to have an amend- 
ment to the application signed by 
the proposed insured and by the 
applicant, if different from the pro- 
posed insured. These amendments 
to application will be completed in 
duplicate at the home office; one 
copy will be attached to the policy 
and the other copy will be sent 
along with the policy to be signed 
upon delivery of the policy. Since 
this amendment is part of the con- 
sideration for the issuance of the 
policy, under no circumstances may 
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Dependable Service 
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the policy be delivered unless the 
amendment is signed. The home 
office copy of the amendment must 
then be returned very promptly. 

(5) It has been necessary to base 
the optional settlement provisions 
on a lower interest rate than in the 
old policies and it is necessary that 
the life annuity options take into 
consideration the improving mor- 
tality among annuitants. 

The premium rates on accident 
disability, accident and sickness dis- 
ability and hospital and nurse in- 
demnity have not been changed. 


General American 
Reports Revisions 

General American Life, St. Louis, 
has announced that all premium 
rates and policy values have been 
revised. The new cash values, paid- 
up insurance values and extended 
insurance values for all life insur- 
ance plans are computed on the 
basis of the new Commissioners 
1941 Standard Ordinary Mortality 
Table, introduced by the new laws, 
with interest at 2%%. These 
changes have necessitated a re- 
vision of all premium rates. Be- 
cause of the change to a lower 
interest rate assumption, premium 
rates in general are being increased, 
although on some plans at some 
issue ages, because of the new mor- 
tality table, there are some decreases 
in premiums. Cash values and other 
non-forfeiture values, are in gen- 
eral, being substantially increased. 


Plans Discontinued 


Little or no demand has existed 
for certain plans heretofore con- 
tained in the company’s ratebook. 
The following plans, therefore, are 
being discontinued: 

(1) Joint 20 Pay Life 

(2) All Joint Endowment Plans 

(3) Child’s Endowment at Age 
19, 20, 21 Continuous Premiums 

(4) Child’s 20 Pay Endowment at 
Age 65 

(5) Term Insurance to Age 170 
Plan 


The occupational ratings con- 
tained in the new ratebook remain 
mostly unchanged, although a num- 
ber of liberalizations in occupa- 
tional ratings have been made. 


Changes in Company Rules 


A number of new practices are 
being put into effect along with the 
new ratebook effective Jan. 1, 1948. 
Also, some of the company’s exist- 
ing rules are being changed. The 
minimum monthly premium, other 
than for Salary Savings Insurance, 
which the company will accept, will 
continue to be $7.50 per policy as 
heretofore. Hereafter, however, the 
company is establishing the same 
minimum amount of $7.50 for 
quarterly and semi-annual premi- 
ums on adult forms of policies. 
On juvenile policies no minimum 
limit is being set for quarterly or 
semi-annually premiums, but the 
$7.50 minimum monthly premium 
limit applies to juvenile policies as 
well as to adult policies. To avoid 
confusion and the necessity of re- 
issuing many policies in connection 
with which preliminary term is re- 
quested, specific instructions have 
been added to the ratebook to the 
effect that when preliminary term 
insurance is requested, the pre- 
liminary term period be defined in 
terms of the date on which the pre- 
liminary term insurance is to expire 
rather than in terms of a period 
for which a preliminary term is to 
run. The company’s maximum 
limits of issue for single premium 
insurances and annuities will be 
different from the amount stated 
in the old ratebook. 

A new and much more detailed 
table of heights and weights estab- 
lishing the maximum and minimum 
weights for standard insurance has 
been added to the rate book. 

The double indemnity benefit is 
now available in connection with 
juvenile policies issued at ages 10 
to 14 on both males and females. 
Caution must be exercised, how- 


4-ver, in applying for these benefits 
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at these ages since, from an under. 
writing standpoint, double indem. 
nity benefits applied for will 
considered as so much additionaj 
regular life insurance. 

The total disability waiver g 
premium benefit will be considerg 
for addition to juvenile policig 
issued on male lives ages 10 to 4 
No disability benefit will be issug 
to females at these ages. If dis. 
ability benefit is issued on the life 
of a male child, no premium insyr. 
ance on the purchaser will } 
issued. 

For policies issued on and afte 
Jan. 1, 1948, the premium for the 
waiver of premium total disability 
benefit on women will be one anj 
one-half times the rate for male 
instead of two times the male rat 
as heretofore. 

A new rule for determining th 
modified flat extra premiums 
substandard lives where the plan 
applied for is endowment policy 
maturing in twenty years or les 
has been adopted. 

With the introduction of a ney 
special Mortgage Redemption 
Policy, the company will no longer 
permit the applicant or owner unde 
a Family Income Policy or Agree- 
ment to request settlement of thei 
proceeds of the policy in one lum 
sum or some form of settlement 
different from that basically pro- 
vided by the Family Income Policy, 
The company will, however, permit 





the owner to request that the bene- 
ficiary be given the commutatio 
privilege. 

Juvenile policies will hereafte 
contain graded death benefits only 
if the policy is issued in the firs 
12 months of life. In such case 
the death benefit is $250 in the fir 
year and $1,000 thereafter for ead 
$1,000 face amount. If issued afte 
the first 12 months of life, the ful 
face amount of insurance withow 
reduction starts with the inceptia 
of the contract. 

On all juvenile policy plans, chil 
dren under 18 months of age ak 
divided into three age groups 
under six months of age; six months 
or over—but under twelve months 
twelve months or over—but unde 
eighten months. Different pre 
miums apply to each one of thes 
three age groups. 

New Plans of Insurance 

Planolife: The benefits provide 
by each unit of this new plan 4 
insurance issued to children fros 
date of birth to age 14, age neares 
birthday are as follows: 

(a) $1,000 of insurance to age 4 
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($250 for the first policy year if 
jssued at ages under 12 months). 
(b) $5,000 of insurance from age 


under. 
ndem- 
rill be 


itiona} 21 to age 65. Evidence of insur- 
ability is not required for the in- 
rer gi} crease in insurance at age 21. 
der) (¢) Matures at age 65 paying: 
Yolicigs | (1) $30.00 a month to male insured 
to 44 or $27.00 a month to female in- 
issuey | sureds for 135 months certain and 
If dis. } for as long thereafter as the insured 
he life) may live (each payment during the 
insur.} first 135 months will be increased 


by such excess interest dividends as 
may be declared by the company) 
or (2) $5,000 cash in one lump 
sum to either males or females. 

Level premiums are _ payable 
throughout the lifetime of the 
policy, there being no change in 
the premiums when the insured 
attains age 21. 

The Planolife policy meets the 
need for a modest amount of insur- 
ance during childhood, automatic- 
ally creating a much more sub- 
stantial insurance estate when the 
child becomes an adult and provid- 
ing a life income at retirement age. 
Because substantial cash values are 
longer rapidly accumulated, this policy is 
unde also suitable for the creation of an 
Agree. educational fund or for the creation 
of the} of a business or other opportunity 
. lump fund. 
lement{? Premium insurance benefits and 
r pro waiver of premium total and per- 
Policy, manent disability benefits are avail- 
permiy able on the life of the purchaser 
benef the same as on the juvenile ordi- 
itating Dary life policy; that is, on this 
plan these benefits provide for 
reafte™ Waiver of premiums after the death 
s one Of the purchaser or during his total 
e fir disability until the child attains 
casa 28e 25. The extra premium for the 
1e fire benefit is payable only until the 
r eat child attains age 25. 
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Family Income Rider on $10 
and $15 Unit Basis 

Heretofore, the family income 
rider has been available only in 
units of $10 monthly family income 
benefit for each $1,000 of face 
amount of insurance. Hereafter, the 
family income rider will be avail- 
able in units of $15 monthly family 
income benefit as well as $10 for 
each $1,000 face amount of insur- 
ance. The Family Income Policy 
Temains on the basis of providing 
$10 monthly family income benefit 
for each $1,000 face amount. 
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eares Med the adaptability of the 
family income policy to being used 


age for mortgage redemption purposes 





where the mortgage indebtedness 
decreases by monthly repayments 
and has permitted the family income 
policy to be so used. 

In order to provide a contract 
more attractive in appearance, the 
company is now issuing a new form 
of contract identified as a Mortgage 
Redemption Policy, with premiums 
and benefits based on the family 
income policy by providing for 
settlement at death of the commuted 
value of the family income benefits 
in one lump sum, 

The policy may be written to 
provide for a mortgage redemption 
period of either 20, 15 or 10 years, 
The amount of insurance decreases 
monthly during the mortgage re- 
demption period and remains at a 
level reduced amount thereafter. 

Premiums are level premiums 
throughout the mortgage redemp- 
tion period, reducing when the 
amount of insurance reaches the 
level ultimate amount of insurance 
at the expiration of the mortgage 
redemption period. This plan of 
insurance will be restricted to pro- 
vide insurance for repayment of 
some form of reducing indebted- 
ness, and hence, complete details 
showing the need for this form of 
coverage should accompany the ap- 
plication. 

All premiums and policy values 
in the ratebook and in the new 
mortgage redemption policies are 
based on $1,000 of initial amount of 
insurance. 


New Format and Provisions in 
New Policy Forms 


The new series of policy forms 
which go into effect on Jan. 1, 
1948, will be entirely different in 
appearance from any policies which 
have heretofore been issued. The 
new policies will be of the tumble 
form, document style, designed in 
gold color. 

All policy provisions have been 
completely revised and reworded. 
Many policy provisions have been 
considerably elaborated upon and 
much new detail added. A number 
of new policy provisions have been 
included in the new policy form. 

Every attempt has been made to 
make the policy provisions as 
understandable as possible, to elim- 
inate all ambiguities and to cover 
all possible contingencies so as to 
eliminate, as far as possible, future 
controversies in connection with 
claim settlements. The basic policy 
provisions have been considerably 
elaborated upon and much new de- 
tail added. A number of new policy 


provisions have been included in the 
new policy form. 

The more important changes and 
additions which have been made in 
connection with policy forms are 
as follows: 

Date of Issue: Because of the new 
laws it has become preferable to 
substitute for the expression 
“Effective Date” as it has hereto- 
fore been contained in policy forms 
the expression “Date of Issue.” 

Dividend Option: Heretofore, 20 
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payment life increased benefits 
policies, family income policies, and 
insurance with life income policies 
have contained an option whereby 
dividends left on deposit and paid 
up insurance additions purchased 
by dividends could be used, when 
sufficient, to provide a paid up for 
the face amount of the original 
policy with no further premiums 
payable. This option has been 
changed so that, for these three 
plans of insurance, the option will 
provide for paying up the full policy 
benefits provided by the original 
policy and not merely for a paid up 
policy for the face amount. 

Interest Guarantee on Dividend 
Deposits: The dividend deposit op- 
tion in the new policy forms will 
provide for a guaranteed interest 
rate on dividends left on deposit of 
2% instead of 2%% as heretofore. 
Excess interest dividends will con- 
tinue to be provided for. 


Paid Up Insurance Additions 
Non-Participating: Because any 
dividends which might be paid on 
paid up insurance additions pro- 
vided under the dividend option 
would be very small in amount and 
quite expensive to administer, all 
paid up insurance additions pro- 
vided by dividends will be non-par- 
ticipating in the new policy forms. 

Ownership and Control of Adult 
Policies: All new adult forms of 
policies contain an ownership and 
control provision which is a newly 
added provision making clear who 
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owns the contract and exercises all 
rights thereunder. The provision 
also makes clear to whom owner- 
ship passes upon the death of any 
owner. 

Ownership and Control of Juve- 
nile Policies: The ownership and 
control provision in the juvenile 
policies has been completely revised 
and changed. All new juvenile 
policies will provide that the pur- 
chaser. will retain life ownership, 
ownership to pass upon the death 
of the purchaser to such contingent 
owner or owners as may be named 
in the application for the policy. 
On the death of the original owner 
and all contingent owners, owner- 
ship passes to the insured. 

Beneficiary Survivorships: All 
new application blanks and all new 
policy forms contain automatic sur- 
vivorship provisions under’ the 
policy provision providing for des- 
ignation of beneficiaries. 

Monthly Premiums: All new 
policy forms provide the privilege 
of paying premiums monthly as 
well as annually, semi-annually or 
quarterly, provided the monthly 
premium is within the company’s 
minimum limits. 

Admission of Age: All new policy 
forms contain a new provision to 
the effect that the company will 
admit the age of the insured if 
furnished with proof thereof satis- 
factory to the company, in which 
event the company will issue a cer- 
tificate evidencing such admission 
of age. 

New Contestable Period and Sui- 
cide Exclusion Period After Rein- 
statement: The incontestability pro- 
vision in the new policy forms pro- 
vides for a new two year con- 
testable period after each reinstate- 
ment of the policy following a 
premium default. 

Also the self-destruction of the 
new policies provides for a new two 
year suicide exclusion period after 
each reinstatement of the policy 
following a premium default. 

Sixty Days to Elect Non-For- 
feiture Options: All new policies 
will provide that the insured has 60 
days after the date of default within 
which to select any one of the non- 
forfeiture options instead of only 31 
days as heretofore. 

Initial Non-Forfeiture Values 
Shown in Policies at Monthly In- 
tervals: The method of computing 
cash values and non-forfeiture 
values as defined in the new policy 
forms often produces the first avail- 
able cash values and non-forfeiture 
values on some premium payment 











date other than the anniversary 
date of the policy. Whenever that 
occurs, the cash values and nop. 
forfeiture values during the firg 
year in which they are available 
will be shown in the new policies q 
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monthly intervals. This is an jin. 
novation in showing non-forfeiture 
values in policy forms. 


Settlement Options: The text of 
the settlement option provisions jp 
our new policy forms is a complete 
revision of former language. 

Settlement options involving no 
life annuity benefits but involving 
merely an interest return are based 
on a guaranteed interest return of 
2% instead of 2%% as heretofore 
This involves Settlement Options A 
C and D. 

There are two new settlement 
options in the new policy forms 
providing joint life annuities. One 
of these options, Option E, is a Joint 
and Survivorship Annuity Option 
providing monthly income for life 
payable jointly to two payees a 
long as both payees are alive, the 
monthly payments to be reduced 
upon the death of either of said 
payees to two-thirds of the monthly 
income payable while paid jointly. 
Option F is a Joint and Survivor- 
ship Annuity Option similar to Op 
tion E except that, after the firs 
death among the two payees, th 
monthly income payments are con 
tinued to the survivor until his 
death without reduction. 

Disability Benefits in Term ani 
Multiple Protection Policies: Total 
disability waiver of premium bene 
fit in all term insurance policies ex- 
cept the Home Purchaser’s Policy, 
and in all multiple protectio 
policies has been changed so as 
provide that in the event the ir 
sured becomes disabled during the 
period during which ‘the term it 
surance can be converted withoul 
evidence of insurability, premium 
will be waived to the end of sud 
conversion period and the privileg 
of conversion will be postponed t 
the end of the conversion period, 4 
which time automatic conversion # 
the Ordinary Life plan will tas 
place. 
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Insurance With Life Income Plan 
on Substandard Basis: Whenever 
an Insurance With Life Income 
policy is issued on a substandard 
pasis, it will provide that no sub- 
standard extra premiums will be 
payable after the end of the policy 
year in which the cash value equals 
or exceeds the face amount of the 
policy. 

The new rate book also contains 
a table of substandard extra pre- 
miums for the Insurance With Life 
Income plans (heretofore the same 
extra premiums as applied to en- 
dowment plans were used in con- 
nection with Insurance With Life 
Income policies). 

Retirement Income Annuity 
Plans: The company’s new Retire- 
ment Income Annuity plans, both 
single premium and continuous pre- 
mium, will make available to the 
annuitant a third form of annuity 
settlement, a 10 year certain and 
life annuity in addition to the other 
two forms of annuity settlement 
which are the same as heretofore 
contained in these plans. 

These policies will also contain 
settlement options available to the 
beneficiary only, in connection with 
any death benefit which might ac- 
crue under these policies. 


New Dividend Illustrations Mu- 
tual: Heretofore dividend illustra- 
tions and dividend information 
necessary for preparing proposal 
forms have been available in the 
form of two booklets, one called 
Dividend Illustrations, Form 24045- 
A, and the other, the larger manual, 
titled Dividends Illustrated, Form 
1316. These two manuals are being 
discontinued and are being replaced 
by one pocket size manual revised 
Form 24045-A, this new manual 
embodying all of the dividend in- 
formation necessary for completion 
of proposal forms in a much more 
compact and handy manual. 

All dividend illustrations hereto- 
fore in use are now obsolete. The 
revision in premium rates and 
policyvalues has necessitated a com- 
plete revision of dividend illustra- 
tions. The new dividend illustra- 
tions do not represent any actual 
dividend scale as yet in effect since 
dividends on the new policies will 
not become due until some time in 
the future. The new dividend illus- 
trations merely represent what the 
dividends might be if current ex- 
perience factors should continue 
when the dividend scales for the 
new policies are finally established. 


New Salary Savings Rate Manual: 
A new salary savings rate manual 
has been prepared based on the new 
premium rates which become effec- 
tive Jan. 1, 1948. The dules and in- 
structions for writing salary savings 
insurance remain in the main un- 
changed. However, one important 
change in these instructions deals 
with the question as to when the 
company assumes a risk under a 
salary savings policy as outlined 
above under salary savings applica- 
tion form 1377-1379. Other revisions 
and additions for classification pur- 
poses have been made to the text 
material in front of the new salary 
savings manual. 


Connecticut Mutual Ups 
Additional Indemnity 


The Connecticut Mutual Life, 
Hartford, announces an increase in 
the additional (double) indemnity 
limit. The limit of additional in- 
demnity which the company will 
consider issuing is $50,000 for both 
male and female lives nearest ages 
25 to 50, inclusive. The limit form- 
ally was $25,000. The increase is 
applicable where the insurance is 
on a life or endowment form. 
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Death From Abortion 


HILE IT IS not our pleasure to report on the 

W seamy side of life, it is our duty from a life 

insurance standpoint to review significant cases 
as they crop here and there throughout the country. 

We would only be putting our head in the sand, edi- 
torially, if we failed to present them. Hence, this 
month we report the case of Payne v. Louisiana In- 
dustrial Life Insurance Co. (Louisiana Court of Ap- 
peal, January 21, 1948) which contains a comprehensive 
review of a life insurance company’s liability where 
the insured died as a result of an abortion. 

This suit was instituted by the designated beneficiary 
after the company refused payment. The insured had 
voluntarily submitted to an abortion which resulted 
in her death. The policy provided that no benefits 
would be payable should the insured die as a result of 
a violation of the law. The company put in two de- 
fenses (1) that the insured died as a result of an 
abortion which was a crime under Louisiana law and 
that the insured was an accessory before the fact to 
the crime and (2) that the insured’s act causing death 
was of a heinous and reprehensible character so that 
public policy precluded the company from insuring her 
against its consequences. 

The trial court decided in favor of the beneficiary. 
The Court of Appeal affirmed. In its opinion it first 
pointed out that the language of the Louisiana statute 
making an abortion a crime applied to one performing 
an abortion, but was not broad enough to include a 
woman who submitted to an abortion. The Appellate 
Court then went on to answer the company’s first 
defense with these words: “A provision of a life 
insurance policy relieving the insurer from liability, 
where death results from a violation of law, is to be 
given a reasonable and common sense construction, and 
we believe the exclusion of the liability clause in 
question was intended to apply only in cases where 
death resulted from a violation of the law committed 
by the insured. Moreover, if there is ambiguity, it 
should be resolved against the insurer.” 

In answering the company’s second defense that the 
act causing the insured’s death was of a henious and 
abhorent character and against public policy, the Ap- 
pellate Court reviewed the cases in other states. In 
Hatch, Administrator v. Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
120 Mass. 550, the court declined to enforce payment 
on a life policy where the insured died as a result of 
an illegal operation voluntarily submitted to, but the 
plaintiff (the husband of the insured) was so connected 
With the cause of death that it was against public 
Policy to permit a recovery. 

In Wills v. New England Mutual Life Insurance Co., 


191 Pa. St. 207, the fact of an abortion upon the insured 
was the same. The court refused a recovery. The 
suit, however, was by the administrator of the insured’s 
estate, the policy being payable to the estate. 

In Jacob v. Prudential Insurance Co., 9 N. Y. S. (2d) 
27, a husband sought recovery of accidental death 
benefits where his wife submitted herself to an abortion 
and died as a result of the wall of the uterus having 
been punctured during the operation. The Court denied 
recovery on the ground that it was against public 
policy. 

The Louisiana court distinguished these cases from 
the instant case on the ground that here the designated 
beneficiary is suing for single benefits on a life policy 
and there is nothing to show that he played any part 
in the abortion. 

Thus it would seem that in these abortion cases, 
where there is not a definite exclusion clause, the 
estate of the insured cannot recover because it would 
be profiting by the insured’s wrong, but it is otherwise 
in the case of an innocent third-party beneficiary, who 
was in no way responsible for the act. 


Rival Claimants—Wife v. Paramour 


In view of the above case, it would not be amiss to 
consider another recent case involving public policy. 
The question in Winbush, Admzx. v. Lyons, (Georgia 
Supreme Court, January 15, 1948) was whether a 
designated beneficiary under a life policy, who was 
allegedly the insured’s paramour, could prevail over 
the wife and estate of the insured. The wife sued the 
company and the alleged paramour. She sued both 
individually and as administratrix of the insured’s 
estate. The policy originally designated the insured’s 
daughter as beneficiary. After the daughter’s death, 
leaving minor children (who together with the wife 
were the heirs of the insured) the insured changed 
the beneficiary to his alleged paramour. To the com- 
pany, the insured misrepresented the alleged paramour 
as his wife and gave her his name. The wife contended 
that his was a fraud upon the company, as well as upon 
his estate, and was against public policy. 

The Georgia Supreme Court dismissed the wife’s 
suit. It said: “A man has an unlimited insurable 
interest in his own life, and may ordinarily take out 
a policy of insurance upon his own life and make it 
payable to whomever he pleases, regardless of whether 
the beneficiary has an insurable interest in his life. 
A regular life insurance policy issued to a man upon 
his own life, and in favor of his paramour as desig- 
nated beneficiary may, if not otherwise invalid, be 
collected by her, and where she is designated by a 
name that is sufficient to identify her, whether it be 
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Luke A. Burke 


her correct name or not, she is, upon the death of 
the insured, entitled to the proceeds of the policy ag 
against the wife of the insured and the administratriz 
of his estate; and this is true even though both she 
and the insured may have falsely and fraudulently 
represented to the insurance company that she wag 
the wife of the insured.” 


Change in Health Between 
Application and Issuance 


Hyman Blitz was the president of Cohen, Friedlander 
& Martin Company. On August 29, 1945, he applied tg 
the Massachusetts Mutual for a life policy naming the 
corporation as beneficiary. The application represented 
that Blitz had never had any heart trouble nor any 
such symptoms. This was true as far as the parties 
were concerned. On August 30th and 3lst Blitz was 
examined by two physicians on behalf of the insurance 
company. Neither examination disclosed any heart 
condition. No part of the premium was paid at the 
time of the application. The premium was paid at th 
time the policy was delivered on September 19, 194§) 
However, on September 12, 1945, Blitz suffered a seve 
heart attack. Two days before delivery of the policy 
he suffered a second attack. During this time he y 
in critical condition under the care of physicians, Sig 
months after delivery of the policy Blitz died of 
result of a third heart attack. 

The application provided that the insurance “she 
not become effective until the company has approve 
this application at its home office, the first premium 
been paid and policy delivered to me or to the own 
designated therein during my lifetime, and that theres 
upon the insurance shall become effective upon them 
date of issue stated in said policy.” 

The Court held in favor of the insurance company, 
permitting a cancellation of the policy. Basing i j 
holding on a U. S. Supreme Court decision (Stipcich A 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 277 U. S. 311), 
reasoned that the insured’s failure to disclose hil 
serious heart condition showed a lack of good fait 
and required cancellation. 

The court indicated, however, that the result wo 
be different if the agent knew of the illness subsequef —_ 
to the application; or the insured had no knowledge Gis 
the changed condition of his health; or the parties h 
agreed that the effective date of the insurance liabi 
would be prior to the issuance of the policy. (Cohei 
Friedlander & Martin Co. v. Massachusetts Mutual 
Ins. Co., U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals, Sixth Cire 
February 5, 1948). 
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